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THE STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
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We are constantly told by supercilious Liberals that the present 
aspect of the question of national education in England is only a new 
version of the old quarrel between conventicle and steeple-house. The 
complaints against the Twenty Fifth clause are set down to the re- 
sentment of a religious faction. The cry for universal school-boards 
is explained by the spleen of dissent. The denunciation of Mr. 
Forster as a renegado from the principles of those Puritan ancestors 
of whom he made such untimely boast, is traced to the mortifications 
of nonconformist vanity and arrogance. The whole controversy is 
narrowed to the ancient story of rival churches and wrangling sects. 
Even Mr. Faweett, in his new and slightly diverting character of 
“moderate churchman,” is refreshed by a Conservative cheer for 
accusing of sectarian aims, the very men who advocate national 
education and the absolute exclusion of denominational interests. 
Now even if this were a true account of the matter, a Liberal 
might still think twice before making up his mind that there is no 
more to be said, nor any reason why he should take sides with one 
of the disputants more than with the other. He would do well to 
reflect that it is as unsafe to bring an indictment against a whole 
sect as against a whole nation. If dissenters and churchmen have 
thus drawn themselves off into two great camps, now both of them 
alive with the hum of war and giving dreadful note of prepara- 
tion, there is presumably some very real and substantial prize at 
issue. Energetic dissenters and energetic churchmen know very 
well what they are about. No great body of Englishmen will take 
trouble and spend money and face the wear and tear of forming an 
army and conducting a long campaign, just to gratify a resentment 
or air a grievance. Those who assert that all this is done at the 
bidding of a clique must, in the face of all history, believe the 
dissenter to be a man of much docility and very little common 
sense. They can moreover have paid no attention to the actual 
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evidence of the universality of the movement. As a body, the 
nonconformists are staunch and active in their hostility to the 
measure, which a sounder and an older Liberal than Mr. Gladstone 
has described as the worst measure passed by any Liberal government 
since 1832. 

A second reflection naturally suggests itself to any one who looks 
at the controversy seriously. Supposing that the present struggle is 
primarily and on the surface a fresh outbreak of the old feud between 
church and chapel, which of the two parties to the feud is from its 
antecedents the more likely to be now fighting on the side of political 
progress? We are not talking of the minor social graces, nor of 
literature, nor of speculation, nor of esthetic contributions to our 
national life, nor of anything else except purely political action. 
Putting all the polemics of theology and ecclesiastical discipline 
aside, which of the two parties has done most for freedom and good 
government and equal laws in England? Apart from the present 
issue, is the political tradition of nonconformity or the political tradi- 
tion of the state church, the wiser, the nobler, the more enlightened, 
the more beneficent ? Let history answer. Its voice is clear and 
beyond mistake. There is not a single crisis in the growth of 
English liberties in which the state church has not been the 
champion of retrogression and obstruction. Yes, there was one. 
In 1688, when her own purse and privilege were threatened, she did 
for a short space enlist under the flag which the nonconformists 
had raised in older and harder days, and immediately after, when 
with their aid and on their principles the oppressor had been driven 
out, she reverted by a sure instinct to her own base principles of 
passive obedience and persecuting orthodoxy. Yet this is the 
brightest episode in her political history. In every other great 
crisis she has made herself the ally of tyranny, the organ of social 
oppression, the champion of intellectual bondage. In the sixteenth 
century, the bishops of the state church became the joyful instru- 
ments of Elizabeth’s persecution, and in their courts the patriotic 
loyalty of the Puritan was rewarded with the pillory, the prison, the 
branding-iron, the gallows. In the seventeenth century, the state - 
church made her cause one with the cause of the Star Chamber and 
the Court of High Commission, with prerogative and benevolences, . 
with absolutism and divine right. The nonconformists shed their 
blood for law and ordered freedom. The church, when she returned 
to “exalt her mitred front in court and parliament,” retaliated on 
them for their services in the great cause which she has always 
persecuted when she could, and always denounced when she could 
not persecute, and bitterly suspected, when she has been unable to 
persecute and ashamed to denounce, by urging on the most vin- 
dictive legislation that defaced the English statute book even in those 
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evil days of Restoration. She preached passive obedience with an 
industry that would have been apostolic, if only its goal had been the 
elevation instead of the debasement of human nature. When that 
doctrine became inconvenient, she put it aside for a while, but as we 
have seen, she speedily relapsed into the maxims of absolute non- 
resistance when power and privilege once more seemed safe. The 
Revolution was no sooner accomplished than the state clergy turned 
Jacobite, deliberately repudiated the principles of the Revolution, 
which they had helped to make, and did their best to render the 
Hanoverian succession impossible before it came to pass, and un- 
popular after. When George III. came to the throne, and politics 
took a new departure, the state church clung to her pestilent tradi- 
tion. Her chiefs were steadfast aiders and abettors in the policy 
which led to the loss of the American colonies; and then in the 
policy which led to the war with the French republic. The evil 
thread of this monotonous tale has been unbroken down to the last 
general election. That election turned upon the removal of an 
odious and futile badge of ascendancy from the Irish nation. The 
dissenters were to a man on one side, and the dignitaries of the 
church almost to a man on the other. All this, it may be said, is an 
old story. It is so; but if we are told that the present struggle 
for national education is only a repetition of an old battle, it is worth 
while to steady our judgment by reminding ourselves what that old 
battle has been about. The story may be trite, but the moral is not 
yet out of date. 

Nobody pretends that the state church alone is answerable for all 
the iniquities and follies of legislation and policy in which she has 
taken a leading part during the three centuries of her existence. 
The majority of the nation must share the responsibilities of the laws 
of the Restoration, of such outbreaks as the Sacheverell riots, of the 
war against freedom in America, and the war against freedom in 
France. The active leaders of the state church had no monopoly of 
intolerance or coarseness or ferocity or hatred of light. No one 
asserts anything so extravagant as this. What is true, and a very 
important truth, is that the state church has never resisted or mode- 
rated these coarse, ferocious, intolerant, and obstructive political 
impulses in the nation; that, on the contrary, she has stimulated 
and encouraged them, and where she could, has most unflinchingly 
turned them to her own profit. The clergy have not been the only ~ 
enemies that freedom and light have had in our country; but the 
enemies of freedom and light have always found the clergy eager to 
lend unction to their own bad causes, and dress up obscurantism and 
servility in preachers’ phrases and Bible precedents. Nor, again, 
does any one pretend that either high forms of spiritual life, or noble 
sons, have been wanting to the Anglican establishment. Human 
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nature is a generous soil, even in the baleful climate of a state 
church. But it is her noblest sons, from Jeremy Taylor down to 
Maurice, who have ever found their church the most cheerless of 
step-mothers. It is not they who have shared her power, or shaped 
her policy, or exalted a mitred front in court and parliament. They 
have ever been inside the church what the nonconformists have been 
outside. But they have been too few and too weak. Their names 
are rightly held in honour among men of all persuasions, but they 
have been neither numerous enough nor powerful enough to turn 
aside the verdict of the impartial student that the political history 
of our episcopal establishment, alike in England, in Scotland, and in 
Ireland, has been one long and unvarying course of resolute enmity 
to justice, enlightenment, and freedom. 

Dissent, it is true, offers little that touches the fastidious and 
sentimental love, which is so much in fashion in our times, for the 
picturesque, the gorgeous, the romantic, the sweetly reasonable. Its 
creeds may be narrow, its spirit contentious, its discipline unscrip- 
tural, its ritual bleak, its votaries plebeian. As politicians we need 
not greatly exercise ourselves in these high matters. Intellectual 
coxcombry and social affectation are welcome to expatiate upon them 
at length. The dissenters have not been favourably placed for the 
acquisition of the more delicate graces. To stand in the pillory, to 
have your ears slit, to lie in bishops’ prisons, to be driven forth by 
the hundred from home and sustenance, to be hunted with Five 
Mile Acts, Conventicle Acts, Test Acts, Schism Acts,—the memory of 
these things may weli leave a tincture of sourness in the descendants 
of those who suffered them, and a tincture of impatience with 
those bland teachers who invite them to contrast their pinched 
theology and sullen liturgies with “the modest splendour, the 
unassuming state, the mild majesty,” of the church that afflicted and 
persecuted them. Dissent is not picturesque, but it possesses a 
heroic political record. It has little in the way of splendour and 
state, but it has a consistent legend of civil enlightenment. It may 
lack mild majesty, but it has always shown honest instincts. 

If this, then, be a true reading of the past, as it is assuredly the 
reading of our most competent students of the past, there is a fair 
reason why we should expect to find the dissenters on the right side 
in the issues of the present. If in old days war between the 
churchman and nonconformist was often in reality a war between 
the forces of political progress and the forces of political reaction, 
we may perhaps find on looking a little more closely that it is 
the same conflict which rages now. It is worth while to penetrate 
below the surface of an agitation that at first and on the top 
does not appear to go beyond recalcitrancy against the Twenty 
Fifth section of the Education Act of 1870. This section, as 
everybody now knows only too well, enables school boards to pay 
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the school-pence of the children of indigent parents at whatever 
school, denominational or otherwise, the indigent parents may select. 
Now the total amount contributed to the support of denominational 
schools under the twenty-fifth clause in the year 1872, was no more 
than the trifling sum of £5,070 and a few shillings, and of this 
£5,070 no less than £3,405 were paid in Manchester and Salford 
alone, leaving some £1,665 as the amount devoted to the obnoxious 
purpose for all the rest of England. We may be sure that there 
would be no such storm as has raged about this paltry sum, unless 
it represented a principle which would sanction the devotion of fur 
more portentous amounts to sectarian teaching. In truth it is only 
the key to a position. It is a small matter; so was the yeoman’s 
house at Hougomont, and so were Hampden’s twenty shillings. 
The sophists of the press ridicule the dissenters and secularists for 
raising such pertinacious clamour over so insignificant a payment. 
They do not choose to see that the insignificance of the payment is 
just as much a matter of reproach to those who insist upon it, as to 
those who protest against it. If it is frivolous and absurd to breed 
feud and disturbance in order to suppress it, why is it any less so 
to breed feud and disturbance in order to maintain it? There is no 
better proof of the lethargy and indifference which the long growing 
decrepitude of the government has thrown over the spirits of poli- 
ticians outside the two sectarian camps, than the fact that it is 
possible for writers or speakers to maintain that hostility to the 
Education Act has no wider or more positive foundation than the 
cession of five thousand pounds per annum to denominational schools. 
As we shall see in another paper, the opponents of the Act are not 
wholly to blame for this most unfortunate misrepresentation of their 
real aims and substantial objections. The twenty-fifth clause is the 
tiniest element in an enormous process of denominational endowment. 
The concentration of hostility upon this minor piece of injustice and 
impolicy—a concentration that was perhaps inevitable under the 
circumstances—has given the defenders of the Act a pretext for for- 
getting that we complain of the injustice and impolicy of the whole. 
Such curtailment of the true proportions of the controversy has robbed 
it of all interest to an immense number of those who would have 
been inspired with zealous interest, if they had seen in the struggle 
for national education, what it really is, one of the highest and widest 
issues in the public policy of our own or any other modern state. 

It is worth while to make an attempt to extricate the question of 
the educational system of the country from this narrow rut, in which 
the mere party spirit of some and the indolence of more are well 
contented that it should be left. It was a very common opinion 
among Liberals in 1870 that the government had lost one of the most 

magnificent opportunities that any government ever had, of carrying 
the nation a long and distinct step in the forward way. Has any- 
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thing happened since to weaken the grounds of such an opinion ? 
On the contrary all that has happened since goes to strengthen 
them, and the fact that so many thousand children have been got 
into the schools in consequence of the legislation of 1870, does not 
in the least affect the contention that they have been got there in 
the worst possible way, and that the system which sends them there 
is the least favourable to good instruction, to social concord, to 
religious equality, and to the sense of public duty and national 
responsibility. The Panglosses of politics are incessantly crying 
that all is well now that a slightly larger fraction of the children are 
finding their way to school. But all would still not be well even if 
that fraction were a great deal larger than it is. 

In 1870 there was an opportunity for a thorough settlement of 
the question, which might not have wholly satisfied the Conservatives, 
but which would at least have had the merit of carrying out the prin- 
ciples on which the ministerial. majority had been returned. Even 
the Conservatives and churchmen expected such a settlement in a 
sense contrary to their own wishes. They were prepared to meet and 
accept it. They knew that this was one of the things which had 
been meant by their defeat at the polls, and they were ready to 
make the best of it. The English Liberals, even the most exacting 
and impatient among them, were fully sensible of the great difficulty 
and complexity of the subject, but they remembered that the govern- 
ment had already achieved two great exploits, the Act disestablishing 
the Irish Church, and the Irish Land Act, each of them more dif- 
ficult and more complex than the third great task which remained 
for them to perform. The cabinet did not shrink from dealing 
with Purchase and the reorganization of the Army as a whole, yet 
this too was a matter which called for the utmost delicacy towards 
powerful vested interests, the highest constructive power, and 
the maximum of administrative skill. People expected the reor- 
ganization of education to be dealt with as a whole. It was felt that 
a minister who had threaded his way with triumph through the 
two very arduous Irish questions, was fully competent to manifest 
equal grasp, completeness, and firm command of the principles 
which had stirred the enthusiasm of the constituencies, when he 
came to the third question, the English question, about which the 
majority of the new electors cared a great deal more than they cared 
about the grievances of Ireland. 

We know how these expectations were disappointed. An immense 
agitation had gone on for many years for the purpose of ex- 
tending the franchise. Vast enthusiasm had beer shown at the 
subsequent elections for the principles and persons of men, 
whose great cry was religious equality. The victory had at 
length been achieved, and those who had fought the battle 
expected to enter into the fruits. Yet the first great English 
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measure which followed all this excitement and all this effort 
was a bill which Mr. Gathorne Hardy might have devised, and 
which a Conservative chamber would not have rejected. Instead of 
constructing a system that should lean upon public responsibility 
and duty, the minister gave to the denominational system the most 
valuable help it has ever had. As if to compensate the Anglican 
church for the loss of prestige she had sustained by Irish disestab- 
lishment, he did his best to hand over to her the elementary 
education of England. Permissive school-boards, permissive com- 
pulsion, permissive supremacy of the strongest sect, proved the 
feebleness and want of confidence in themselves and the nation, 
with which the government had shaped their law. But the enor- 
mous subsidies which this law gave, and was intended to give to the 
State Church, showed something worse than feebleness. The ministers 
professed to make the Board schools unsectarian, and then they en- 
couraged the sectarian schools against them. Hardly less important, 
they left the training schools mainly in the hands of the sects, so that 
almost the only teachers to be procured by the model unsectarian 
schools were persons brought up in the lines of active sectarianism. 
To save bare appearances they declared in name for undenominational 
schools, and then they did their best to enable denominational schools 
to win a permanent triumph over them. The statesmen who had 
roused the country by denouncing the ascendancy of a denomi- 
nation in Ireland, forsook their own cardinal principle in a system 
for cherishing the ascendancy of a denomination in England. There 
was a political obliquity in this which far surpassed that of the 
Conservatives in establishing household suffrage. And Mr. Disraeli 
had the satisfaction of dishing the Whigs, who were his enemies. 
Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, dished the Dissenters, who were 
his friends. Unfortunately he omitted one element of prime import- 
ance in these rather nice transactions. He forgot to educate his party. 

The result of this one slight oversight has been a serious disaster. 
It is absurd to charge those who disapprove irreconcilably of the 
education policy of the government with breaking up the party. It 
was broken up by the government itself in 1870. The party, as the 
parliamentary votes of its representatives in the House of Commons 
attest, was hostile to the extension of the denominational system. 
Liberalism in 1868 meant this hostility more than any one other 
thing. The assumption by the nation of duties which had hitherto 
been left to the clergy, came foremost among the hopes of those who 
had been most ardent in the cause of parliamentary reform. It was 
the first article in that. programme of improvement and a higher 
national life, for which, and for which only, parliamentary reform 
had ever been sought by sensible men. This was the centre of 
the party creed. The break-up which we shall see openly consum- 
mated in the course of the next few months, was practically effected 
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by the men who came into office to resist denominational ascendancy, 
and then passed a measure which gives to the schools of the Church 
of England about 73 per cent. of the total sum provided by the state 
for the primary instruction of children.’ 

No one in 1870 was so blind to the difficulties of the problem, or 
so bent on symmetry at the expense of waste, as to expect the govern- 
ment to introduce a scheme that would thrust aside what had 
already been achieved for primary instruction under the voluntary 
and denominational system—a system called voluntary, but which, 
let us remark in passing, had received some £10,000,000 sterling 
from parliamentary grants between 1839 and 1868.2 But no one 
among Liberals suspected, nor did any one among Conservatives hope, 
that a deliberate invitation would be given to this system to extend 
and consolidate itself. Yet the half year of grace in itself constituted 
an invitation of this kind, of which the persons concerned availed 
themselves with prudent expedition, hardly believing in their own 
good fortune.* 

But a still more decisive step than even this was taken, not only 
for the extension but for the perpetuation of the old system. The 
annual grants were increased, to the amazement and delight of the 
Conservatives, who had never wished for so unnecessary a concession. 
The increase of annual grants under the New Revised Cede was an 
expedient as fatal to secular instruction of an advanced kind, as it 
was encouraging to the views of sectarian managers. On the one 
hand it lessened the cost of maintaining schools, so that a large and 
fairly managed school may be quite or nearly self-supporting; a 
Church manager may thus retain the control of one of these 
“nurseries of church principles,” without any sacrifice being required 


(1) The Education Grant for the year ending 31st March, 1871, was distributed thus :-— 
- ee me 
Church of England . ‘ ‘ : - 613,302 8 1 
Roman Catholic . - ‘ ‘ : - 44,583 14 & 
Wesleyan... 45 «ls we. GBD TO 
British . . . . . «  « 100,064 11 


£703,453 4 0 

(2) Of this £10,000,000 about six and a half millions have been paid to the church 
schools ; add to this the church shareof the cost of central administration, and the total 
of the church share of the ten millions will be seven. 

(3) The Building Grants, during the six months’ grace, were, in 1870 :—3,530 appli- 
cations. Of these, 2,282 applications had been approved by the 14th June, 1872. It 
was estimated by Mr. Forster that the Building Grants would amount to £400,000. 

Of the 3,330 applications there were— 

Church of England . : ° ° : - 2,885 

Roman Catholics : : ° ‘ : - : 82 

Other denominations a * ‘ ‘ , «ae 

British and unsectarian . : : A : 235 
The total number of applications previously was only 150! 
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from the subgcribers. On the other hand, the extreme grant (half 
the total income), may be obtained with only a moderate exertion, 
and teachers have no inducement to increase the efficiency of the 
school beyond a very low standard. 

Before going further, let us briefly examine the nature of the 
policy of making the clergy the administrators of the fund devoted 
by the state to purposes of primary instruction. Why do we object 
to this policy? Why do we assert that the maintenance of this 
system of leaving elementary education in the hands of priests is a 
fatal blow to our best hopes of a higher national life? This is a 
question which should be answered in the largest way. It involves 
at bottom our conception of some of the deepest problems which 
are destined to try the strength of societies for perhaps two centuries 
tocome. But before this fundamental part of the controversy, let us 
remark one or two more obvious, but still very important, sides of it. 

To begin with, the instruction which is given in the denominational 
schools has been almost worthless, and if it does not continue to be 
so, the reason of the change will be the competition of the un- 
sectarian schools. We hear a great deal of the wonders that have 
been wrought for education in England by the system of which the 
clergy have been the chief promoters. It is worth while to bear 
in mind the exact extent of the sacrifices made by the Church. The 
subscriptions to Church of England schools, according to the last 
published report of the Privy Council, amounted to £345,084 13s. 4d. 
So these schools could have been nationalised for about one-tenth of 
the Alabama indemnity. It would be ungenerous to speak of the 
efforts and sacrifices made by the clergy on behalf of their schools 
in a too critical spirit, if such efforts and sacrifices in the past 
did not happen to be made the ground of utterly disproportionate 
claims to educational control in the future. Nothing would be 
more ignoble than any attempt to disparage the services of the 
clergy in the spread of instruction. When we hear the denomina- 
tional system extolled as a magnificent and unparalleled monument 
of Christian charity and Christian energy, and when it is made to 
stand in the way of public policy, it would be a feeble postponement 
of justice to generosity, if we did not ask what after all is the out- 
come and upshot of this magnificent and unparalleled monument. It 
is this. Take the year 1866-7, an average year under the vaunted 
system. In that year, of all the children over ten who were presented 
for examination about two-thirds passed in one or other of the 
standards. Only a half of this two-thirds passed above standard 
IV. That is to say, two-thirds of all the children over ten left 
school with less acquirements than were exacted by standard IV. 
What is this fatal fourth standard? What knowledge does a child 
carry away, by whom the fourth standard is impassable. “Standard 
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IV. is the very lowest,” says one of the State inspectors, “ that will 
enable a child to read the Bible with satisfaction to itself, to pen a 
simple letter to parent or friend, or to transact any money matters 
with safety.” Therefore two-thirds of the children over ten, (and 
they were only 28 per cent. of all the children over six), came out 
from this magnificent training, unable to read the Bible with 
satisfaction to themselves, unable to pen the simplest letter, and 
unable to do any but the most elementary kind of arithmetical sum. 
As it has been well put, “two out of every three, on leaving school, 
are found not to have accomplished the object for which the whole 
system was devised. The machine fails twice as often as it succeeds.” 
Only one-sixteenth of the children over ten, or one sixty-third of the 
whole number over six, is able to pass the sixth standard. That is, only 
one child in sixty-three, or rather more than 15,000 children in all, 
received even a decent amount of primary instruction.’ In a still 
later report than this, the report of 1869-70—the result appears still 
worse. ‘Of four-fifths of the scholars about to leave school, either 
no account or an unsatisfactory one, is given by an examination of 
the most strictly elementary kind.” 

We should never allow ourselves to forget what Mr. Mundella 
told the House of Commons in 1870, that the English sixth standard, 
our highest, is below the lowest Saxon, Prussian, or Swiss standard 
even for country schools. ‘ Arithmetic was taught in the schools in 
Germany to an extent far beyond that which was deemed necessary 
here. In Saxony, the pupils before leaving school, were not only 
called upon to read fluently, and write a good readable hand, but 
they were also required to write from memory in their own words a 
short story which had been previously read to them; and the children 
besides were instructed in geography, singing, and the history ot 
the fatherland as well as in religion. We had never yet passed 
20,000 in a population of 20,000,000 to the sixth standard in one 
year ; whereas old Prussia without her recent aggrandisement passed 
nearly 380,000 every year.” ” 

This, then, is the first ground why we should not do anything to 
encourage or extend the denominational schools. Their secular 
instruction is bad. They do the work, for which they claim an 
eternal and substantial gratitude, so ill that the result hardly deserves 
any gratitude at all. ‘Two-thirds of the children turned out by them 
come out in a condition of ignorance practically unbroken, and with 
a quantity of instruction so small as to be practically worthless. As 
was well said by Dr. Lyon Playfair, “ What we call education in 
the inspected schools of England is the mere seed used in other 


(1) See for these and other figures on the same subject an important pamphlet by 
Mr. Joseph Payne, entitled “ Why are the Results of our Primary Instruction so 
unsatisfactory 2” 


(2) Speech in the House of Commons, March 18, 1870. 
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countries, but with us that seed, as soon as it has sprouted, 
withers and dries up, and never grows up into a crop for the 
feeding of the nation.”* Politicians who tell us that the one great 
object of their lives is to secure general compulsory education, 
seem never to think it of any importance whether the education is 
good or bad. They deafen you with the statistics of increased 
attendances, with the jargon of the register and the time table. To 
them instruction is instruction, and every hour at school is assumed 
to be fruitful. We hear how many thousands of schools are open, 
how many thousands of certificated teachers, assistant teachers, and 
pupil teachers are employed in them, how many thousands of pounds 
are required to defray the cost, how many thousands of children 
attend, and with that portentous numerical demonstration we are 
expected to be content. Yet a mere mouse comes forth from this 
labouring mountain. The children no doubt receive a certain amount 
of drill in cleanliness, order, punctuality, obedience; more than this, 
they are made in‘a silent and unconscious way, alive to the presence 
of social interest and duty around them. They are not left in that 
half-wondering desolation, that forlorn abandonment, which stamps 
itself in the weird features of the gutter children of great cities. 
All this is true and it is important. But such drill is not enough, 
and no one seriously contends that it is enough. It is essential that 
the children of the workmen and of the poor should be admitted a 
little further within the gates of civilization than this. The deno- 
minational schools, as the figures of the results of the examinations 
prove, have taken no pains to admit them further. 

It is hard to see why people insist so eagerly on compulsion, 
and declare that universal compulsion is the one thing for which 
they care, when the fare of which you are going to compel the 
children to partake is of this beggarly and innutritious quality. 
Hence the fallaciousness of Mr. Lowe’s assertion that ‘we 
should endeavour to get to school the million and a half of children 
who do not attend, rather than enter into competition with instruc- 
tion already given.” That is, we are to leave quality as it is, and 
devote all our efforts to augmenting quantity. There can be no 
more gross illusion. Yet these denominational schools, with all their 
bad instruction against which we are warned not to compete, are 
the only schools accessible, and according to the present law, the 
only schools that ever will be accessible, to one half or more of our 
population. The gentleman’s son at nine is barely supposed to have 
begun his education, yet this child at nine possesses an amount of 
knowledge that represents the whole educational stock in trade which 
is thought sufficient for four-fifths of the children of the workmen. 

Contrast this wretched, illusory, starved outcome of your magnifi- 
cent monument of Christian energy,—Christian energy, mark, that 


(1) Speech in the House of Commons, June 20, 1870. 
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has been substantially supplemented by building grants and capitation 
grants, from the purse of the state—with the state of things in 
Scotland. ‘Every peasant in Scotland knows that it is his own 
fault if he does not acquire such knowledge in his own school as 
will enable him to aspire to the university. Out of 3,500 students 
at the Scotch universities, about 500 are the sons of wage-making 
artisans or peasants.” + The common schools of the United States are 
probably not so good as those of Scotland. Yet a professor at a 
university in one of the great towns of the West lately told the pre- 
sent writer that among the lads in his university classes are some 
who rise at four or five in the morning to make their day’s bread by 
distributing the morning papers; others who light the lamps in the 
streets; while one of the best students this year is a youth who 
goes down to the town every afternoon to earn a dinner by shaving 
at a barber’s. In answer to a question where these strenuous pupils 
had previously been able to pick up instruction enough to enable 
them to profit by professors’ lectures, my informarft said it was the 
fault of any boy who had been toa common school if he had not 
picked up instruction enough for this. Of how many of the schools 
accessible to the corresponding class in England will their most 
admiring champions contend that this is true ? 

Mr. Forster has always to his honour expressed a peculiar anxiety 
that there should be as many ways opened as possible by which 
boys from the working class, who had shown special capacity and 
promise, should have a chance of higher secondary instruction. No 
other politician has spoken with such fervour of this most desirable 
consummation. Not all the politicians together could have done more 
than he has done to make it impossible. The instruction in the 
bulk of the denominational schools which he is bent on preserving 
and feeding, is so wretched that the children who can get no other are 
wholly debarred from ever being fit to profit by the higher instruc- 
tion. Not more than one child in sixty-three (taking the figures of 
1866-7) can pass in the sixth standard, so that as Mr. Payne says, 
“if two such scholars are found in any one school of 63 children, 
there must be another school somewhere in which the ratio is only 
1: 126.” Certainly no child below the sixth standard could do any 
real good in a secondary school. It is clear then that the present 
system and standards of primary instruction exclude all but a very 
small minority from so much as the bare chance of partaking of those 
vast means of educational endowment which lie open to the sons of 
the middle and upper classes. It will not do to say that only one 
child in 63 among the poor has capacity or industry or time enough 
to come up to standard VI. Nobody in his senses will believe that 
there is any disqualification about English poverty so fatal as this. 
It is not fatal in Scotland. It is not fatal in the United States. It is 


(1) Dr, Lyon Playfair’s Speech, June 20, 1870. 
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not fatal in Germany: It would not be so in England, if the instruc- 
tion of the young were recognised as one of the highest of national 
duties, instead of being a superfluity left to the sects, and if the super- 
intendence of the discharge of this duty were rescued from the con- 
trol of clerical managers. The denominational schools can never 
make the provision of good secular instruction their main object, 
for the excellent reason that the provision of good secular instruction 
is a secondary object with those who work them. These persons 
meant, and still mean, sectarian instruction to be the first thing, 
and secular instruction the second, and second it has been and will 
be. Here is a recent advertisement from the Church Times :— 
“WANTED, at once, £50 to rescue 200 souls from Dissent. Of your 
charity help!” On further inquiry we learn that this means that it 
is proposed to establish a Church school in order to supplant a dis- 
senting school in a district at Swindon. Yet the people who give 
this fifty pounds for the purpose of rescuing two hundred souls 
from Dissent will in due time be extolled and cherished by Mr. 
Forster as persons who have made a sacrifice for education. “In 
the present condition of Church schools,” we are told by the 
National Society, “it is more than ever necessary that they 
should be made the nurseries of Church principles... This last 
[that the children may grow up to be not Churchmen only but 
communicants | is the object at which we ought uniformly to aim— 
the training of the young Christian for full communion with the 
Church ; and as a preliminary to that a training for confirmation. 
The whole school time of a child should lead up to this.’ Of course 
therefore secular instruction goes to the wall, and the greater the 
zeal of the churchman, the more surely will this be the case. We 
have no right to blame the sectarian managers for that. But we 
have a right to ask for the discontinuance, on the very swiftest terms 
compatible with practical expediency, of a system which has shown 
itself so deplorable a failure. Instead of that, the grants were in- 
creased,—a step neither more nor less than fatal to educational 
progress. Those who were anxious that the quality as well as the 
quantity of education should be attended to, urged Mr. Forster to 
reduce the grants in the lower standards, even if he increased them 
proportionately in the higher. This most wise suggestion was 
rejected in the same spirit as most other suggestions likely to be 
disagreeable to the partisans of sectarian teaching. 

Many clerical managers frankly confess that the withdrawal of 
religious knowledge from the subjects of the Inspector’s examination 
has quenched their interest in the whole process. They thoroughly 
distrust secular instruction. Their organs abound in the well- 
known nonsense as to its dangers, and solemnly warn us that 
writing and arithmetic do not make loyal citizens or virtuous men, 


(1) Monthly Paper for August, 1872. 
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that there is no moral power in grammar, that geography does not 
implant generous aspirations, nor does spelling lead us to flee from 
iniquity.’ People who had only learnt to read and write, to spell and 
do sums, “ would probably proceed in some such way as many did in 
Paris; when they felt overawed by the superior power of authority, 
the people, trained under a system of secular education (sic), peti- 
tioned for the state to find them whatever capital was needed to 
convert artisans into manufacturers. When defeat had crushed the 
power of the state, they inaugurated the rule of the Commune, and 
by violence appropriated the property of the wealthy, and destroyed 
whatever could remind them of men in superior position.” This 
marvellous amalgam of wilful falsehood in fact with unconscious 
folly in inference comes from the official organ of that most impor- 
tant body, the National Society, and it is a fair account of the point 
of view from which most of the clerical managers in their hearts 
regard that secular instruction which the nation has to so large an 
extent placed in their hands. 


The secular instruction in these schools is bad for another reason, 
besides the comparatively small value—beyond the attainment of the 
grant—set by the managers on secular knowledge. The teachers 
are bad. The most important of all the persons concerned in per- 


fecting what ought to be treated as the most fundamental of national 
duties, have no animating conception of this duty, and no attain- 
ments proper for its efficient discharge. ‘This is the inevitable 
result of the denominational system, for it is that system which 
stunts the training of the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, limits 
their knowledge to scanty and unfruitful elements, and checks that 
independence and high self-respect which is one of the first con- 
ditions of influence over the young. ‘In Scotland,” says Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, “the teachers of our elementary schools are University- 
bred men, and they bridge over the chasm between the lower and 
upper schools by their learning and zeal. It is wholly to this con- 
nection that we owe the position which Scotch artisans and the 
middle class take in occupations where intelligence is a condition for 
success.” Contrast men of such a training and such a temper with 
the corresponding class in England. Where are these men to find 
learning? Most of them come from the denominational training 
schools. And what is the notion of learning in them? Something 
most disastrously different from that of a Scotch university. Here 
are some specimens from recent reports made by the government 
inspectors. 


Battersea.—‘‘ The students of the second year [the last year of the course] 
fell below a fair standard of proficiency in grammar and mental arithmetic. 





(1) National Society’s Monthly Paper, May, 1873. 
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They did very well in Holy Scripture, arithmetic, school management, and 
political economy.” 

Chelsea.—‘‘ The students of the second year passed with credit in Holy Scrip- 
ture, arithmetic, English composition, and school management. They did not 
reach a fair standard in mental arithmetic, English grammar, geography, and 
Euclid. Their penmanship, also, was of very low quality.” 

Cheltenham.—‘‘ The students of the second year passed with credit in Holy 
Scripture and school management. They did not acquit themselves creditably 
in English grammar, Liturgy, mental arithmetic, English composition, and 
geography.” 

Culham.—‘‘ The students of the second year passed with credit in Holy 
Scripture. They were below a fair standard in mental arithmetic and English 
grammar.” 

Exeter.—‘‘ The students of the second year did not reach a fair standard in 
these subjects :—Mental arithmetic, English grammar, geography, history, 
Euclid.” 

Peterborough.—‘ The students of the second year did not reach a fair pro- 
ficiency in mental arithmetic, English grammar, geography, history, or 
Euclid.” 


It is the same story throughout—narrow range of subjects, low 
standards, and lower proficiency. Why, there is scarcely one of 
these reports in which the inspector has not to complain that even 
the poor art of penmanship has not been properly mastered. We 
can hardly wonder that if these be the teachers, four-fifths of the 
learners leave their hands very nearly as ignorant as when they first 


went to school. You do not want Porsons or Newtons to teach 
rustics how to read or handicraftsmen how to count. That is true. 
But the example of Scotland shows, as the common sense of any one 
who has thought about the art of education will tell him apart from 
the example of Scotland, that the work of primary instruction will 
never be well done by men and women who have themselves only 
gone a very little way beyond primary instruction. If the school- 
masters had, like the Scotch schoolmasters, acquired learning enough 
to know its value and significance, to feel a zealous interest in its 
diffusion, to think it one of the worthiest objects of human devotion 
to give the young a chance of entering into the treasures of human 
knowledge, we should not find four-fifths of their pupils coming 
away from them practically unable to read. But in England the 
schoolmaster is not taught either to acquire or to value learning. 
That is not the desire of his employers. They plainly tell us so. 
“ There is need now more than ever,” says the organ of the National 
Society, “‘that our teachers should be more thoroughly fitted for the 
religious side of the work ; they should not only be religious people, 
but sound church people. . ... Is it too much to hope that the 
Church will furnish from her earnest communicant members an 
abundant supply of really devout young people, who will give them- 
selves earnestly to the work of school teaching, in the belief that 
there is no more effective way of benefiting their fellow creatures 
than by giving them a sound education in the theology of the 
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Church of England.”' There is no doubt an additional gusto in 
doing this, if your education happens to have been largely provided 
at the cost of fellow-creatures who repudiate the theology of the 
Church of England. 

Of this we shall have something to say by-and-by. The present 
point is that bad secular instruction for the teachers is the natural 
result of the denominational system. ‘The tabulated results of 
the examination at Christmas last,” runs the report of an in- 
spector of Church of England Training Schools, “ show continued 
weakness in the answers of the first-year students upon English 
history and geography No subject has been taught in 
our Training Schools up te the present time with greater care 
and attention than the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common 
Prayer, and there is no subject in which the students have more 
universally improved.” The consequence is that while a Scotchman 
and an American can tell us with pride that it is the peasant boy’s 
own fault if he does not carry away knowledge enough from the 
parish school to fit him for a college course, an Englishman has the 
sorry tale to tell that four-fifths of the children leave our schools 
unable to read with comfort, to spell, to write, or to count to any 
practical purpose. And let us add one point more. The sacrifice of 
useful secular knowledge to knowledge of the Scriptures does not 
even procure its own end. A Scotch schoolmaster would not have 
much chance of holding his own if he were not a hundred times 
better instructed in the Bible than the average English schoolmaster. 
And he knows a great many other things besides, and knows them 
well, while the English schoolmaster generally knows very few other 
things besides, and knows them extremely ill. 

The Inspector who now undertakes the religious examination of 
training colleges which the state abandoned in 1870, assures those 
who sympathize with him; “The key of our position is the Training 
College. While we have religious teachers, it is really of secondary 
importance under what regulations they carry on their work. Such 
as the teacher is, such will be the school ””—a statement in which, by 
the way, we cordially agree, and it is one not borne in mind by 
those who think the Conscience Clause a perfect guarantee for 
unsectarian teaching in the hours of secular instruction. ‘The 
responsibility thrown upon Training Colleges can hardly be over- 
rated,”’ continues Canon Norris “The contrast between 
their papers as candidates in 1871, and these same young people’s 
papers in 1872, proves most satisfactorily what an advance in 
religious thoughtfslness a single year in a Training College may 
effect.” Of course, the teachers are perfecting themselves in 
religious thoug'itfulness at the cost of arithmetical, grammatical, 
and geographical thoughtfulness. 


(1) The National Society’s Monthly Paper for February, 1872. 
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Nor does the inferiority of the teacher arise merely from the 
wretched kind of intellectual cultivation he receives. His whole 
position under the denominational system is the most unfavour- 
able that can be imagined to anything like manly vigour and self- 
respect. He is the mere creature of the clergyman, and he knows 
it, and so also do both the clergyman and the children in the 
school know it. Some brawl took place this year between a vicar 
and the master of his schools. In the course of it, the vicar 
presumed to write a public letter in which he says with more 
truth and boldness than discretion:—‘I, not he, [the master] 
am Vicar of Dudley; I, not he, am chairman of the managers; and 
I will not allow him to insult me openly without letting him know 
that our relative positions are those of master and servant.” There is 
perhaps rather more Christian energy than Christian moderation 
here, but the Vicar of Dudley has very fairly emphasised the 
situation. It is true that the state grant is won by the exertions of 
the teacher, and that the state contributes largely to the school in 
other ways. This does not in the least diminish the clerical 
manager’s sense of proprietorship. The relation between him and 
his teacher does really figure itself, as-their too candid representative 
says, as the relation of master to servant. How can we expect to 
find “learning and zeal” in a teacher, who is only an upper 
dependent of the rectory ? This is not a figure of speech. If any 
one will take the trouble to turn over the advertisements for school- 
masters and schoolmistresses he will get a useful glimpse into 
the working of the denominational system, and understand, first, 
why dissenters object to pay money for its support and extension, 
and, second, why the educational results are so lamentable. Sound 
churchmanship is one constant requirement, though the definition of 
sound churchmanship must be elastic. One teacher is required to be 
‘Church, earnest but moderate;”’ another “ Church sound and active.” 
One must be free from Rationalism and Ritualism. Another must 
have “thorough Evangelical principles.” A third, wanted for some 
-Protestant schools near the London Docks, must be “‘an earnest Catholic, 
and might live with the clergy if desired.” To act as choirmaster, 
as organist, as parish clerk, “to train a surpliced choir in services 
mostly Gregorian in a beautiful church,” “to attend Sunday school 
and take charge of the children at church, and to and from church,” 
“to live in a parsonage, and take charge of and teach a little boy,” 
to be a communicant,—such are conditions prescribed again and 
again. In one case a “preference would be given to one who would 
do a little secretary’s work, and give an hour’s private instruction 
daily to a little boy of seven.” In another, the teacher is “to act as 
clerk and sexton; harmonium, singing, and sewing required. House 
and £50, and two-thirds of Government grant.” Can you expect 
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“learning and zeal” in the department of secular instruction from a 
class whose members are first and above all things required to fill 
minor church and domestic offices, down to superintending choir 
linen and digging the graves of the parish ? 

Let us here pause for a moment to meet an objection. We have 
been arguing that one of the reasons why the secular instruction of 
denominational schools is so inferior, lies in the fact that they are 
denominational schools. So, it will be said, are the Prussian schools. 
This is quite true. But mark two important points of difference. First, 
in Prussia the minister of the parish is personally charged with the 
religious instruction of the school. That is not added to the proper 
duties of the schoolmaster, nor, I believe, is the function of digging 
graves. The teacher is left to his own business. Second, in Prussia 
denominationalism is not militant as it is here. There is the great 
chasm between Protestant and Catholic, but you will not find, as in 
England, those violently opposed sects within the body of the state 
church, and outside of it sects enough to need a little dictionary for 
their enumeration, all animated by that spirit of “watchful 
jealousy ” which Mr. Winterbotham used to admire so much before 
he joined the Government. It is the angry feud between 
Evangelical, Sacramentalist, and Latitudinarian—between the state 
church and that dissent which an eminent prelate classed with over- 
crowded cottages and beershops, as one of the three great hindrances 
to the progress of morality—it is this active passion which gives 
denominationalism in England a complexion and significance which 
belong to it in no other country. The denominational distinctions 
in Prussia do not represent a violent social combat, and the 
moment denominationalism was supposed to mean a combat of this 
kind in the case of the priests, we know what became of 
it. In England the sects are at open war, and the schools 
represent one of the most important battle-fields. “We want 
Church teachers,” says the organ of the strongest sect, “as the 
true protection of society against modern Dissent, which does not 
believe enough, against Romanism which believes too much, and 
against Infidelity that believes nothing at all.” Again; “We 
have elevated the people to the franchise, and by their use of it they 
can now practically rule the course of legislation. Here then is the 
Church’s opportunity. She has two-thirds of the voters of England 
under her direct teaching! It will be her own fault if she do not 
imbue them with her principles, and secure their allegiance to her 
cause.” ‘If the Church has made proper use of her schools, her 
grown-up children will know how to make a proper use of what they 
have learnt, and will manfully defend her.”* We may be quite 
sure that if the German schools became inspired by designs so alien 


(1) National Society’s Monthly Paper for June (p. 122), and for July (p. 145). 
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as this from a loyal and hearty devotion to the chief cause for which 
they exist, they too would soon have to lower their standards of 
secular attainment until they reached our own miserable level. 

Let us not omit one more reason of the inefficiency of the denomi- 
national schools—their want of funds. Previously to the recent 
agitation the clergy who now boast of the extraordinary sacrifices of 
their party, were loud in their complaints of the meanness of wealthy 
churchmen, and the straits to which they were put, especially in 
country districts. Hence a low class of teachers and inefficient educa- 
tional appliances. Now no augmentation in the subscriptions from 
private sources is to be expected, and every attempt will be, and is 
being, made to keep the cost down to the level of the barest necessity— 
just sufficient to earn the full grant from the State. 


By the consolidation and extension of the policy of leaving the clergy 
to administer the educational funds of the country, we threw away 
one of the rarest and most convenient opportunities, first of incul- 
cating and diffusing a new sense of the value of instruction, and of 
national responsibility in undertaking its provision and control; 
second, of deepening those habits of local self-government which, as 
the contemporary history of other countries is every day proving 
to us, are at the very root of our superior political advancement. 
And we threw away this opportunity especially in the rural districts, 
where it was most desirable to seize it and make the most of it. It 
is a passing fashion at present to disparage self-government, as 
cumbrous, tardy, unscientific, and inefficient. People are ready to 
laugh at the vulgarity, the personalities, the tediousness of vestries, 
town-councils, and boards, and undoubtedly there is only too much 
room for improvement in all these respects. Yet on the whole, 
when the vulgarity and personality has filled its share of the time 
spent in discussion, it is the opinion of those who have had most 
experience of these bodies that they usually come to the right 
practical conclusion. They do what their most competent advisers 
-would have wished them to do. They occasionally bungle, and 
they occasionally job, but all this amounts to an extremely small 
fraction by the side of the bungling, the jobbery, and the wasteful 
outlay, of the most minutely centralized systems. From the Byzan- 
tine empire down to the last Napoleonic empire, all history tells the 
same story in this respect. 

The services of local self-government in preserving good political 
habits in those who take part in it are too familiar a theme 
among English publicists to need further commemoration. Now 
all the objections in the mouths of the clergy and others against 
establishing school-boards in country parishes are simply objec- 
tions to self-government, and a denial of its services exactly in 
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those conditions where they are most needed. It is precisely in 
the rural districts that the consciousness of national life is feeblest, 
the sense of public responsibility most confused, the habits of 
collective action for public objects least formed and least on the 
alert. It is precisely in these districts that our present educational 
policy takes an important department of the local affairs out of the 
hands of all but the clergy (for as a rule the lay managers are 
dummies), and so there is a double loss. Not only does the adminis- 
tration of an enterprise largely conducted by means of government 
grants lose the wholespme supervision of a miscellaneously com- 
posed body of laymen. The laymen themselves lose one of the 
very few fields of public co-operation open to them. With that they 
lose the chance of improving in all the habits which such public 
co-operation implies, and they fail to acquire what is so vastly 
important that they should acquire, the sense that the school repre- 
sents a national duty and not a clerical hobby. "We do not expect 
any transcendental enthusiasm from small farmers and country shop- 
keepers, but there is among them, as among other people, a certain 
amount, if not a very large amount, of the capacity of public spirit. 
To make them take a part in controlling the school would be 
doing all that is possible, whether that all be much or little, towards 
evoking and stimulating this public spirit in that very department 
where its absence is most mischievous. It may be urged that rural 
school-boards would never avail themselves of the permission to 
make compulsory bye-laws. Even then the rural districts would be 
in respect no worse off than they are now. But of course no 
statesmanlike settlement of the question will leave so importaut a 
general principle as compulsion to be applied at the will of the 
boards. 

Though tenderness for denominational schools did not lead the Govern- 
ment away from our admirable tradition of local administration in the 
towns, yet even in them this tenderness has had most evil effects. 
The effect of the Act has been first, as every one knows, that the 
election of members of the Boards is the cause of the most bitter 
kind of sectarian struggle on every occasion. Second, in consequence 
of the action of the cumulative vote, the Boards are often filled with 
eager sectarian representatives, who attend to push or guard the 
interests of this or that religious faction, rather than to co-operate in 
the largest and most free spirit in one of the greatest of public works. 
Hence while in the country districts the opportunity of stirring 
lay interest and securing active lay participation, has been thrown 
away, in the towns it has been used, but used in the worst manner 
possible. 

Epitor. 
(To be continued in the neat number.) 








POLIZIANO’S ITALIAN POETRY.’ 


Born at Monte Pulciano, on the 24th of July, 1454, Angelo, the 
son of Messer Benedetto Ambrogini, Doctor of Laws, but poor in the 
extreme, was sent to Florence, when a boy, and educated in the 
palace of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Twenty years the junior of Ficino, 
and twenty years the senior of Michael Angelo, his life embraced 
the whole of the most brilliant period of the patronage extended 
by the house of Medici to art and literature. He died at the same 
time as Pico della Mirandola, in the year 1494, just before the 
entry of the French army under Charles VIII. into Florence. Upon 
him were concentrated the rays of all the previous learning of Italy ; 
and, like a lens, he collected and transmitted the light which he 
received in a luminous and steady column for posterity. Ficino 
was his master in Platonic, Argyropylus his instructor in Aristo- 
telian, philosophy ; Andronicus of Thessalonica taught him Greek, 
and Landino Latin. At thirteen years of age he published Latin 
letters, at seventeen Greek compositions; at eighteen he edited 
Catullus, with the boast that he had already shown more zeal than 
any other student in the correction and illustration of the classics. 
At the age of twenty-nine he professed both Greek and Latin at 
Florence. Lorenzo made him tutor of his sons. Among the 
audience of his lectures were numbered all the chief scholars of 
Europe: not to mention Italians, it is enough to record the names 
of Dionysius Reuchlin, William Grocin, Thomas Linacre, and the 
Portuguese Tessiras, who were destined to diffuse, through foreign 
lands, what they had learned in Tuscany. The first appearance 
of Poliziano was not calculated to inspire enthusiasm. Ill-made, 
with eyes that squinted, and a nose of disproportionate size, he 
seemed more fit to be a solitary student than to play the part of 
Musagetes in the chorus of classical culture. Yet it sufficed for 
him to open his lips, and the stream of perfect eloquence poured 
forth—choice language, harmonious periods, inexhaustible erudition, 
made musical by the varied intonations of an exquisitely modulated 
voice. His listeners were chained to their seats, while he explained 
with appropriate improvisations, the spirit and intention of the 
great masters whom he chose to illustrate. The unwieldy and 
ignoble form contained a god; like Socrates, whose Silenus-case 
enshrined Uranian Erés, Poliziano hid within him the Apollo of 
the fifteenth century, the radiant deity of resuscitated Paganism. 
He was no mere scholar. Nature had made him a great poet, 


(1) The pana in this paper ‘were made for a work in preparation on the Italian 
Renaissance. 
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sensitive to all the beauties of the world and to all the delicacies 
of language. His learning was ennobled with the spirit of refined 
criticism and esthetic judgment. Nor did he confine himself to 
simply elegant literature. He edited, corrected, and commented 
upon the Pandects of Justinian, from the copy religiously preserved 
at Pisa. This, in itself, was a labour of gigantic learning. At 
the request of Innocent VIII., he translated Herodian into Latin, 
more graceful, said his admirers, than the original Greek. Homer 
he rendered into Hexameters, reckoned not unworthy of an Augustan 
poet, and won for himself the title of Homericus juvenis. Besides 
these he translated Epictetus, Alexander Aphrodisius, Plutarch’s 
Love Tales, a part of -Plato’s Charmides, and some of the poems 
of Moschus and Callimachus. He also edited, with comments, 
Ovid, Suetonius, Statius, the younger Pliny, the Scriptores Historic 
Auguste, and Quintilian. He corresponded, in a style of almost 
Ciceronian purity, with all the chief scholars of his age, and with 
more than one crowned head of Europe. Such and so various 
were the literary occupations of Poliziano. But the most popular 
and remarkable of his works was the “ Miscellanea,” a collection of 
notes on classic authors, thrown into the easy form suggested by 
the “Noctes Attice” of Aulus Gellius. The information thus 
given to the world is said to have been originally produced for 
Lorenzo by his friend in conversation while riding for amusement 
through the woods of Tuscany. It was just what every one was 
eager to acquire; for at that time classical study had become a 
passion: the gallants of Perugia would leave their sweethearts 
and their dice to listen to a blear-eyed rhetorician ; city vied with 
city for the honour of supporting a learned scamp like Filelfo; and 
Niccolo Niccoli could arrest a rich young libertine in the full tide 
of pleasure by the simple question, “‘ Have you not learned Latin? 
Do you know how little, without knowledge, a man is worth?” 
Yes; knowledge in that age was the pearl of great price; not the 
knowledge of righteousness, not the knowledge of nature and her 
laws, but the knowledge of the wonderful life which throbbed in 
ancient peoples, and which might make this old world young 
again. And this knowledge Poliziano poured forth from a full 
store gracefully. A lively picture of the excitement caused by the 
appearance of the “ Miscellanea” is presented in a letter of Jacobus 
Antiquarius. It introduces us to the public offices of the Sforzas 
at Milan, where the financial affairs of the richest state in Italy 
were being transacted by clerks and secretaries. “Going lately, 
according to my custom, into one of the bureaus at Milan, I found 
a number of young men employed there, who had neglected the 
business of their prince, and were lost in the study of a book taken 
to pieces and distributed among them. When I asked what new 
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book had appeared, they answered, ‘ Politian’s Miscellanies.’ I 
mounted their desk and sat down among them and began to read 
with equal eagerness. But as I could not spend much time there, 
I sent to the bookseller’s stall for a copy of the work,” &c. Honours 
gathered fast upon Poliziano. He was received citizen of Florence, 
appointed secular prior of San Paolo, canon of the cathedral, 
professor of whatever subject he chose to adopt. His popularity 
became even burdensome. ‘ Does any want a motto for his sword’s 
hilt,” he writes, “or a posy for his ring, an inscription for his bed- 
room, or a device for his plate, or even for his earthenware ? all run 
to Politian: there is hardly a wall I have not besmeared like a snail 
with the effusions of my brain. One teazes me for glees and catches, 
another for a grave discourse, a third for a serenade, a fourth for a 
carnival ballad.” In executing these commissions he showed great 
courtesy, and in all his work he was no less rapid than elegant ; 
he boasted, for example, that he had translated Herodian while 
walking up and down his room during the leisure moments of a few 
days, and that he had written the “ Orfeo” in forty-eight hours. 

Of Poliziano’s numerous Latin and Greek compositions this is not 
the place to speak in detail. It is enough to say that he always 
proves himself a master of fluent and idiomatic diction. That he is 
often incorrect when judged by a severe standard, pedantic in his 
choice of obsolete phrases, diffuse in description, and more facile 
than vigorous in expression—has been urged against him not with- 
out justice. He will not bear close comparison with the ancients 
for his style, or with some later modern scholars for accuracy. Yet 
the merit remains to him of having been the purest, most copious, 
most fluent interpreter of the ancient to the modern world among 
the whole body of Italian professors. The Renaissance erudition of 
Italy culminated in him, and received from him the graces of true 
culture. That which made Italy the Alma Mater of all Europe in 
Humanity obtained its most splendid exposition at his hands. But, 
over and above all this, Poliziano was the greatest Italian poet 
between Petrarch and Ariosto. 

During the whole period of the growth of classical erudition in 
Italy, the tongue of Petrarch had been neglected. The medieval 
contempt for the vulgar speech which half induced Dante to compose 
his poem in Latin, had been immeasurably increased by the Renais- 
sance enthusiasm for Greek and Roman authors. The scholars who 
prayed to Saint Virgil, the philosophers who burned lamps before 
Plato’s bust, could not feel an intense passion for their native 
language. It was their highest aim to appropriate Greek and Latin 
idiom; consequently, they must unlearn Tuscan. It was their 
warmest. desire to obliterate the traces of medizval art, and to substi- 
tute Greek and Roman style in all its:purity ; consequently, they 
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must close the Divine Comedy. Every one who could do so Latinized 
his name. If it were possible out of your old patronymic to extract 
some Pagan suggestion, you were lucky; if not, you could always 
take a fancy title. Masters beat their pupils for reading Petrarch on the 
sly, and men of letters affected to be unable to write Italian—turning 
their verbs into the infinitive mood, and mixing dog-Latin, bastard 
Greek, and reptile French with Tuscan idioms, But thetime hadarrived 
fora change. To Lorenzode’ Medici and his court Italy owes the resur- 
rection of her literature at the very moment of her national downfall. 
Lorenzo, gifted with a real appreciation of the great poets of the four- 
teenth century, and with a certain amount of literary ability, had more- 
over political reasons of the weightiest nature for wishing to connect 
himself with the people of Florence in their amusements, and to lead 
them in their tastes. Yet he was not strong enough as an artist to 
resuscitate the spirit of Italian poetry, or to give it the new direction 
which the times imperatively required. A man was needed who 
should combine creative genius with exquisite tact in the use of 
language ; who should be competent instinctively to resume the tra- 
dition of pure Italian, while he gave to his style the polish and the 
splendour of a classic masterpiece. Moreover, it was necessary that 
this new dictator of the literary republic should carry on the work 
begun by Boccaccio, and effect a concord between the Middle Ages 
and the ancient world. In order to achieve this, he must have 
acquired the whole erudition of his eminently learned century ; he 
must be strong enough to carry this erudition without bending 
beneath its weight—dexterous enough to use it for the purposes of 
beauty, and not as the means of mere display—exuberant enough in 
natural resources to reduce all his stores of knowledge, all his wealth 
of fancy, to one harmony—to fuse all reminiscences in one style, and 
that style a pure and copious Italian. This man was Angelo 
Poliziano. He, and only he, was destined, by combining the beauties 
of the classics with the freshness of a language still in use, to 
inaugurate the splendid age of perfection and of form. When 
Poliziano composed the “Giostra” he was twenty-four years of age.’ 
He had steeped himself in the classics. Endowed with a marvellous 
memory, he possessed their spirit and their substance. He had 
steeped himself in the Italian poetry of the fourteenth century. 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio were familiar to him. Long practice 
in Latin and Greek composition had given him mastery over the 
forms of beauty peculiar to the ancient languages. Daily practice 
in the composition of songs for music and love ditties, to please the 


(1) It must have been written between 1476, the date of Simonetta’s death, and 1478, 
the date of Giuliano’s death, when Poliziano was about twenty-four. This fact, now 
pretty well established, prevents us from regarding it as the work of a boy of fourteen, 
as Roscoe thought, or of sixteen, as Hallam concluded. 
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ladies of the Medici family, had accustomed him to the use of fluent 
Italian. The task of translating the Iliad had familiarised him 
with the art of faithful imitation, while it added dignity to his style. 
Besides these qualifications, he brought with him to the achievement a 
genius apt to comprehend the spirit of the Renaissance in its pomp 
and liberty and carnal pride. His merit as a stylist was this—that 
he blent the antique and the romantic, pure outline with sensual 
fulness. Breadth of design and harmony of colour have rarely 
been produced in more magnificent admixture by any poet. As far 
as mere style goes, Petrarch is thin and barren, Boccaccio diffuse 
and languid, by comparison with Poliziano’s pomp of diction. Yet, 
alas! it is after all chiefly the style of Poliziano that deserves praise. 
Like so much else of Renaissance work, there is little solid thought 
or real feeling behind this golden gorgeousness of sensual art. 
Within its own limits “La Giostra” is complete. The metre of the 
octave stanza, which in the hands of Boccaccio was monotonous, in 
the hands of Lorenzo tame, in the hands of Pulci rugged, became 
under Poliziano’s treatment an inexhaustible instrument of varying 
melodies. At one time, beneath his touch, the metre takes an Epic 
dignity ; again it sinks to Idyllic sweetness, or mourns with the 
elegy, or exults with the ode. Remembering how many generations 
of poets it took to bring the sonnet to completeness, we may well 
marvel at this youth of twenty-four, this professional teacher of 
Greek and Latin, in an age when scholarship absorbed genius—who 
was able, at one stroke, to achieve the perfection of the Italian Epic 
stanza, and to establish once for all a standard of true style amid 
the anarchy which threatened the literature of Italy with ruin. 
Faustus, the genius of the Middle Ages, learned, inquisitive, scholastic, 
thas wedded Helen, the dream of the classic world, rainbow-tinted, 
myriad-smiling, fair as Venus rising from the waves. Their son, 
Euphorion, the inheritor of all their gifts, we hail in Angelo 
Poliziano. 

Italy, though never so chivalrous as the rest of Europe, yet 
preserved the pompous festivities of feudalism. Jousts were held in 
all great cities, and it was reckoned part of a courtier’s business to 
be a skilful cavalier. In order to celebrate the prowess of Lorenzo’s 
brother, Giuliano, in the lists, Poliziano composed the poem which 
opened a new age for Italian literature. This fact is worth con- 
sideration. Dante had been inspired to sing the Epic of the human 
soul. Petrarch had finished a portrait of the inner life through love 
of an impassioned man. Boccaccio had bound up in one volume a 
hundred tales that cannot be surpassed, delineating every aspect 
of common life. Then the Muse of Italy fell asleep. Poliziano 
aroused her again with the full rich intonations of a golden instru- 
ment. But what was the burden of his prophecy? That Giuliano 
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de’ Medici loved the fair Simonetta, and bore away the prize in a toy- 
tournament. This is significant. It marks the change which a 
century of princecraft had wrought in Italy. Henceforth, great 
poets cared less for what they sang than for the style in which 
they sang. The most trivial subjects inspired them with exquisite 
verses—the more trivial the better, since they thought that thus 
they could display more art. Henceforth, poetry in Italy was 
written to please—to please patrons who were flattered with false 
pedigrees and absurd mythologies, with the imputation of virtues 
they never possessed, and with the impudent palliation of vice and 
shame apparent to the world. Henceforth the bards of Ausonia 
deigned to tickle the ears of lustful boys and debauched cardinals, 
buying the bread of courtly sloth—how salt it tasted let Tasso and 
Guarini tell—with obscene jests or fulsome panegyrics. Liberty 
could scarcely be named in verse when natives and strangers vied 
together in enslaving Italy. To praise the great deeds of bygone 
heroes within hearing of pusillanimous princes would have been an 
insult. Even satires upon a degraded present, aspirations after a 
nobler future, prophecies of resurrection from the tomb—those last 
resorts of a national literature that retains its strength through evil 
days—were unknown upon the lips of the Renaissance poets. Art 
had become a thing of pleasure, puerile or infamous, or at the best 
nugatory. The fault of this can scarcely be said to have rested with 
one man more than with another, though we may fairly lay much to 
the charge of Poliziano. It was the combined result of scholarship, 
which for a whole century had diverted the minds of men to the 
form and words of literature; of court-life, which had enfeebled 
the recipients of princely patronage ; of tyranny, which encouraged 
flattery, dissimulation, and fraud; of foreign oppression, which 
already was beginning to enervate a race of helpless slaves; of 
revived paganism, which set the earlier beliefs and aspirations of the 
soul at unequal warfare with emancipated lusts and sensualities; of 
sloth, which loved to toy with trifles, instead of thinking and 
creating thought; of social inequalities, which forced the poet to 
eat a master’s bread, and turned the scholars of Italy into a crowd 
of servile and yet impudent beggars. All these circumstances, and 
many more of the same kind, were slowly and surely undermining 
the vigour of the Italian intellect. Over the meridian splendour of 
the style of “ La Giostra” we already see their influences floating like 
a vaporous miasma. 

The slight uninteresting framework of “La Giostra” might be 
compared to one of those wire-baskets which children steep in alum- 
water and incrust with crystals, sparkling, artificial, beautiful with 
colours not their own. The mind of Poliziano held as it were in 
sélution all the images and thoughts of antiquity, all the riches 6f 
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his native literature. In that vast reservoir of poems and mythologies 
and phrases, so patiently accumulated, so tenaciously preserved, so 
thoroughly assimilated, he plunged the trivial subject he had chosen 
and triumphantly presented to the world the spolia opima of scholar- 
ship and taste. What mattered it that the theme was slight? The 
art was perfect, the result splendid. One canto of 125 stanzas 
describes the youth of Giuliano, who sought to pass his life among 
the woods, a hunter, dead to love, but who was doomed to be 
ensnared by Cupid. The chase, the beauty of Simonetta, the palace 
of Venus, these are the three subjects of a book as long as the first 
Iliad. The second canto begins with dreams and prophecies of glory 
to be won by Giuliano in the tournament. But it stops abruptly. 
The tragic catastrophe of the Pazzi Conjuration cut short Poliziano’s 
panegyric by the murder of his hero. Meanwhile the poet had 
achieved his purpose. His torso presented to Italy a model of style, 
a piece of written art adequate to the great painting of the Renais- 
sance period, a double star of poetry which blent the splendours of 
the ancient and the modern world. To render into worthy English 
the harmonies of Poliziano is a difficult task. Yet this must be 
attempted if an English reader is to gain any notion of the scope 
and substance of the Italian poet’s art. In the first part of the 
poem we are placed, as it were, at the mid point between the 
Hippolytus of Euripides and Shakespere’s Venus and Adonis. 
The cold hunter Giuliano is to see Simonetta, and seeing is to love 
her; this is how he first discovers the triumphant beauty :—* 

White is the maid, and white the robe around her, 

With buds and roses and thin grasses pied ; 

Enwreathéd folds of golden tresses crowned her, 

_ Shadowing her forehead fair with modest pride : 

The wild wood smiled; the thicket where he found her, 

To ease his anguish, bloomed on every side : 


Serene she sits, with gesture queenly mild, 
And with her brow tempers the tempests wild. 


After three stanzas of this sort, in which the poet’s style is 


more apparent than the object he describes, occurs this charming 
picture :— 


Reclined he found her on the swarded grass 
In jocund mood; and garlands she had made 
Of every flower that in the meadow was, 
Or on her robe of many hues displayed ; 
But when she saw the youth before her pass, 
Raising her timid head awhile she stayed ; 
Then with her white hand gathered up her dress, 
And stood, lap-full of flowers, in loveliness. 





(1) Stanza XLITI. All references are made to Carducci’s excellent edition, “ Le 
Stanze l’Orfeo e le Rime. Messer Angelo Ambrogini Poliziano. Firenze, G. Bar- 
béra, 1863.” ? 
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Then through the dewy field with footstep slow 
The lingering maid began to take her way, 
Leaving her lover in great fear and woe, 
For now he longs for nought but her alway : 
The wretch, who cannot bear that she should go, 
Strives with a whispered prayer her feet to stay ; 
And thus at last, all trembling, all afire, 
In humble wise he breathes his soul’s desire : 


© Whoe’er thou art, maid among maidens queen, 
Goddess, or nymph—nay, goddess seems most clear— 
If goddess, sure my Dian I have seen ; 
If mortal, let thy proper self appear ! 
Peyond terrestrial beauty is thy mien ; 
I have no merit that I should be here! 
What grace of heaven, what lucky star benign 
Yields me the sight of beauty so divine ?’ 


A conversation ensues, after which Giuliano departs utterly love- 
sick, and Cupid takes wing exultingly for Cyprus, where his mother’s 
palace stands. In the following picture of the house of Venus 
who shall say how much of Ariosto’s Alcina and Tasso’s Armida is 
contained? Cupid arrives, and the family of Love is filled with joy 
at Giuliano’s conquest. From the plan of the poem it is clear 
that its beauties are chiefly those of detail. They are, however, 
very great. How perfect, for example, is the richness combined 


with delicacy of the following description of a country life :— 


Book I. Stanzas 17—21. 


How far more safe it is, how far more fair, 
To chase the flying deer along the lea ; 
Through ancient woods to track their hidden lair, 
Far from the town, with long-drawn subtlety ; 
To scan the vales, the hills, the limpid air, 
The grass and flowers, clear ice, and streams so free ; 
‘To hear the birds wake from their winter trance, 
The wind-stirred leaves and murmuring waters dance. 


How sweet it were to watch the young goats hung 
From toppling crags, cropping the tender shoot, 
While in thick pleachéd shade the shepherd sung 
His uncouth rural lay and woke his flute; 
To mark, ’mid dewy grass, red apples flung, 
And every bough thick set with ripening fruit, 
The butting rams, kine lowing o’er the lea, 
And cornfields waving like the windy sea. 


Lo! how the rugged master of the herd 
Before his flock unbars the wattled cote ; 
Then with his rod and many a rustic word 
He rules their going: or ’tis sweet to note 
The delver, when his toothéd rake hath stirred 
The stubborn clod, his hoe the glebe hath smote; 
Barefoot the country girl, with loosened zone, 
Spins, while she keeps her geese neath yonder stone. 
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After such happy wise, in ancient years, 

Dwelt the old nations in the age of gold; 
Nor had the fount been stirred of mothers’ tears 

For sons in war’s fell labour stark and cold; 
Nor trusted they to ships the wild wind steers, 

Nor yet had oxen groaning ploughed the wold ; 
Their houses were huge oaks, whose trunks had store 
Of honey, and whose boughs thick acorns bore. 


Nor yet, in that glad time, the accursed thirst 

Of cruel gold had fallen on this fair earth : 
Joyous in liberty they lived at first; 

Unploughed the fields sent forth their teeming birth ; 
Till fortune, envious of such concord, burst 

The bond of law, and pity banned and worth ; 
Within their breast sprang luxury and that rage 
Which men call love in our degenerate age. 


We need not be reminded that these stanzas are almost a cento 
from Virgil, Hesiod, and Ovid. The merits of the translator, adapter, 
and combiner, who knew so well how to cull their beauties and 
adorn them with a perfect dress of modern diction, are so eminent 
that we cannot deny him the title of a great poet. But it is in 
picture-painting more than in dramatic presentation that Poliziano 
excels. Here is Venus rising from the Ocean foam :— 


Stanzas 9°——107, 


In Thetis’ lap, upon the vexed Egean, 
The seed deific from Olympus sown, 
Beneath dim stars and cycling empyrean | 
Drifts like white foam across the salt waves blown ;' 
Thence, born at last by movements hymenean, 
Rises a maid more fair than man hath known ; 
Upon her shell the wanton breezes waft her ; 
She nears the shore, while heaven looks down with laughter, 


Seeing the picture you would cry that real 
Were shell and sea, and real the winds that blow; 
The lightning of the goddess’ eyes you feel, 
The smiling heavens, the elemental glow: 
White-vested Hours across the smooth sands steal, 
With loosened curls that to the breezes flow; 
Like yet unlike are all their beauteous faces, 
F’en as befits a choir of sister Graces. 


Well might you swear that on those waves were riding 
The goddess with her right hand on her hair, 

And with the other the sweet apple hiding ; 
And that beneath her feet, divinely fair, 

Fresh flowers sprang forth, the barren sands dividing ; 
Then that, with glad smiles and enticements rare, 
The three nymphs round their queen, embosoming her, 

Threw the starred mantle soft as gossamer. 
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The one, with hands above her head upraised, 
Upon her dewy tresses fits a wreath, 

With ruddy gold and orient gems emblazed ; 
The second hangs pure pearls her ears beneath ; 

The third round shoulders white and breast hath placed 
Such wealth of gleaming carcanets as sheath 

Their own fair bosoms, when the Graces sing 

Among the gods with dance and carolling. 


Thence might you see them rising toward the spheres, 
Seated upon a cloud of silvery white ; 
The trembling of the cloven air appears 
Wrought in the stone, and heaven serenely bright ; 
The gods drink in with open eyes and ears 
Her beauty, and desire her bed’s delight ; 
Each seems to marvel with a mute amaze— 
Their brows and foreheads wrinkle as they gaze. 


The next quotation shows Venus in the lap of Mars, and visited 
by Cupid :— 


Stanzas 122—124, 

Stretched on a couch, outside the coverlid, 

Love found her, scarce unloosed from Mars’ embrace ; 
He, lying back within her bosom, fed 

His eager eyes on nought but her fair face ; 
Roses above them like a cloud were shed, 

To reinforce them in the amorous chace; 
While Venus, quick with longings unsuppressed, 
A thousand times his eyes and forehead kissed. 


Above, around, young Loves on every side 
Played naked, darting birdlike to and fro ; 

And one, whose plumes a thousand colours dyed, 
Fanned the shed roses as they lay arow ; 

One filled his quiver with fresh flowers, and hied 
To pour them on the couch that lay below ; 

Another, poised upon his pinions, through 

The falling shower soared shaking rosy dew : 


For, as he quivered with his tremulous wing, 

The wandering roses in their drift were stayed ;— 
Thus none was weary of glad gambolling ; 

Till Cupid came, with dazzling plumes displayed, 
Breathless ; and round his mother’s neck did fling 

His languid arms, and with his winnowing made 
Her heart burn :—very glad and bright of face, 
But, with his flight, too tired to speak apace. 


These pictures have in them the very glow of Italian painting. 
Sometimes we seem to see a, quaint design of Piero di Cosimo, with 
bright tints and multitudinous small figures in a spacious landscape. 
Sometimes it is the languid grace of Botticelli, whose soul became 
possessed of classic inspiration as it were in dreams, and who has 
painted the Birth of Venus almost exactly as Poliziano imagined it. 
Again, we seize the broader beauties of the Venetian masters, or the 
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vehemence of Giulio Romano’s pencil. To the last class belong the 
two next extracts :— 


Stanzas 104—107. 


In the last square the great artificer 
Had wrought himself crowned with Love’s perfect palm ; 
Black from his forge and rough, he runs to her, 
Leaving all labour for her bosom’s calm : 
Lips joined to lips with deep love-longing stir 
Fire in his heart, and in his spirit balm ; 
Far fiercer flames through breast and marrow fly 
Than those which heat his forge in Sicily. 


Jove, on the other side, becomes a bull, 

Goodly and white, at Love’s behest, and rears 
His neck beneath his rich freight beautiful : 

She turns toward the shore, that disappears, 
With frightened gesture ; and the wonderful 

Gold curls about her bosom and her ears 
Float in the wind; her veil waves, backward borne ; 
This hand still clasps his back, and that his horn. 


With naked feet close-tucked beneath her dress, 

She seems to fear the sea that dares not rise: 
So, imaged in a shape of drear distress, 

In vain unto her comrades sweet she cries ; 
They left amid the meadow-flowers, no less 

For lost Europa wail with weeping eyes: 
Europa, sounds the shore, bring back our bliss! 
But the bull swims and turns her feet to kiss. 


Here Jove is made a swan, a golden shower, 
Or seems a serpent, or a shepherd-swain, 
To work his amorous will in secret hour ; 
Here, like an eagle, soars he o’er the plain, 
Love-led, and bears his Ganymede, the flower 
Of beauty, ’mid celestial peers to reign ; 
The boy with cypress hath his fair locks crowned, 
Naked, with ivy wreathed his waist around. 


Stanzas 110—112. 


Lo! here again fair Ariadne lies, 
And to the deaf winds of false Theseus plains, 
And of the air and slumbev’s treacheries ; 
Trembling with fear, even as a reed that strains 
And quivers by the mere neath breezy skies : 
Her very painted attitude complains— 
No beast there is so cruel as thou art, 
No beast less loyal to my broken heart. 


Throned on a car, with ivy crowned and vine, 
Rides Bacchus, by two champing tigers driven : 
Around him on the sand deep-soaked with brine 
Satyrs and Bacchantes rush; the skies are riven 
With shouts and laughter; Fauns quaff bubbling wine 
From horns and cymbals ; Nymphs, to madness driven, 
Trip, skip, and stumble ; mixed in wild enlacements, 
Laughing they roll or meet for glad embracements. 
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Upon his ass Silenus, never sated, 
With thick, black veins, wherethrough the must is soaking, 
Nods his dull forehead with deep sleep belated ; 
His eyes are wine-inflamed, and red, and smoking: 
Bold Meenads goad the ass so sorely weighted, 
With stinging thyrsi; he sways feebly poking 
The mane with bloated fingers; Fauns behind him, 
F’en as he falls, upon the crupper bind him. 


We almost seem to be looking at the frescoes in some Transteverine 
palace, or the canvas of one of the sensual Genoese painters. The 
description of the garden of Venus has the charm of somewhat 
artificial elegance, the exotic grace of style, which attracts us in the 
earlier Renaissance work :— 

The leafy tresses of that timeless garden 

Nor fragile brine nor fresh snow dares to whiten ; 
Frore winter never comes the rills to harden, 

Nor winds the tender shrubs and herbs to frighten ; 
Glad Spring is always here, a laughing warden ; 

Nor do the seasons wane, but ever brighten ; 


Here to the breeze young May, her curls unbinding, 
With thousand flowers her wreath is ever winding. 


Indeed it may be said with truth that Poliziano’s most eminent 
faculty as a descriptive poet corresponded exactly to the genius of 
the painters of his day. To produce pictures radiant with 
Renaissance colouring, and vigorous with Renaissance passion, was 
the function of his art, not to express profound thought or dramatic 
situations. This remark might be extended with justice to Ariosto, 
and Tasso, and Boiardo. The great narrative poets of the Renaissance 
in Italy were not dramatists; nor were their poems epics: their 
forte lay in the inexhaustible variety and beauty of their pictures. 
Of Poliziano’s plagiarism—if this be the right word to apply to the 
process of assimilation and selection by means of which the poet- 
scholar of Florence taught the Italians how to use the riches of the 
ancient languages and their own literature—here are some specimens. 
In stanza 42 of the “ Giostra ” he says of Simonetta :— 


‘* ’n lei discerne un non so che divino.” 


Dante has the line :-— 


** Vostri risplende un non so che divino.” 
‘in the 44th he speaks about the birds :— 

‘*E canta ogni augelletto in suo latino.” 
This comes from Cavalcanti’s :— 


‘*F cantinne gli augelli 
Ciascuno in suo latino.” 


Stanza 45 is taken bodily from Claudian, Dante, and Cavalcanti. 
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It would seem as though Poliziano wished to show that the classic 
and medieval literature of Italy was all one, and that a poet of the 
Renaissance could carry on the continuous tradition in his own style. 
A line in stanza 54 seems perfectly original :— 


‘*F gia dall’ alte ville il fumo esala.” 
It comes straight from Virgil :— 
‘* Et jam summa procul villarum culmina fumant.” 
In the next stanza the line— 
‘*Tal che ’1 ciel tutto assereno d’ intorno,” 


is Petrarch’s. So in the 56th, is the phrase ‘il dolce andar celeste.” 
In stanza 57,— 


‘* Par che ‘i cor del petto se gli schianti,” 
belongs to Boccaccio. In stanza 60 the first line :— 
‘* Ta notte che le cose ci nasconde,” 


together with its rhyme, “ sotto le amate fronde,” is borrowed from the 
23rd canto of the Paradiso. In thesecond line, ‘“Stellato ammanto,” 
is Claudian’s “ stellantes sinus’’ applied to the heaven. When we 
reach the garden of Venus we find whole passages translated bodily 
from Claudian’s Marriage of Honorius, and from the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid. 

The other great composition of Poliziano was ‘“l’Orfeo,” a 
dramatic poem of the same form as the miracle plays or rappresen- 
fazioni common in Italy, with a classical instead of a Christian 
subject. To call it a tragedy would be to dignify it with too 
grand a title, although the division into acts, the pathos of the 
plot, and the conclusion, are all of a tragic nature. To class it 
with pastorals is equally impossible, although the songs of the shep- 
herds and wood nymphs may be said to have anticipated the style 
of Tasso’s Aminta and Guarini’s Pastor Fido. Nor again is it 
properly speaking an opera, though the song of Aristeus, the 
choruses of the Bacchants, and the lament of Orpheus, were meant 
for music, and are said to have suggested the composition of melo- 
dramas. The “ Orfeo” may be rather said to combine tragedy, the 
pastoral, and the opera in a mixed work of art, which by its great 
popularity inspired the poets of Italy to produce specimens of each 
kind, and prepared the public to receive them.’ It hus the un- 
doubted merit of having secularized the mystery play of the Middle 

(1) The popularity of Poliziano’s poems is proved by the frequency of their editions. 
The “Orfeo” and the Stanze of “ La Giostra’’ were printed either together or separately 
twenty-two times between 1494 and 1541, thirteen times between 1541 and 1653. A 
popular redaction of the “ Orfeo” in octave stanzas was published at Florence in 1558, 
with the title “‘ La Historia e Favola d’ Orfeo alla dolce lira.” 
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Ages for the first time in Italy, presenting thus under a very familiar 
form of art the novel images of classical mythology. Like “La 
Giostra”” it effected a fusion between medizvalism and paganism. 
Like “La Giostra ” it is eminent for vividness and breadth of colour- 
ing, for fluency of style, for firmness of outline and roundness of 
contour. 

In the dedication to Messer Carlo Canale, Poliziano says that he 
“‘ wrote this play at the request of the most reverend the Cardinal of 
Mantua, in the space of two days, among continual disturbances, and 
in the vulgar tongue, that it might be the better comprehended by 
the spectators.” “Even Poliziano, it seems, had not shaken off the 
prejudice of his predecessors,’ Petrarch and Boccaccio, against Italian, 
although he did so much for its improvement. He adds: * this 
child of mine is of a sort to bring more shame than honour on its 
father.”’ Bettinelli fixes the date 1472, when the Cardinal Francesco 
Gonzaga returned from Bologna to Mantua, and was received “ with 
triumphs and pomps, great feasts and banquets,” as the date of its 
composition. If so the “Orfeo” was written at the age of eighteen. 
It could not have been written later than 1483, for in that year the 
Cardinal died. If a foreign critic may pronounce an opinion on 
internal evidence, I should say that the “Orfeo” is less full and 
masterly in style than the ‘“ Giostra,” and therefore probably the 
work of the author at an earlier age. At eighteen Poliziano was 
already translating Homer. He had gained the title of Omerico 
Giovanetto, and was celebrated for his powers of improvisation. That 
he should have put the “Orfeo” together in two days is hardly so 
remarkable as that he should have translated Herodian, as he tells 
us, in the spaee of a few days, while walking and dictating. For 
the “Orfeo” is but a slight piece, with no dramatic force. The 
choruses are such as must have come easily to an improvisatore 
accustomed to write carnival songs and serenades. The octave 
stanzas flow with great facility from a pen like Poliziano’s. The 
plot is of the simplest. The whole play numbers no more than 
434 lines. The first act consists of a pastoral dialogue between 
Thyrsis, Mopsus, and Aristeus, in which Thyrsis tells how he 
had seen a beautiful maiden gathering flowers. Thus Eurydice is 
introduced by allusion. In the second act Aristeeus appears with 
Eurydice, who flies before him. A chorus of Dryads relates how 
Eurydice has been bitten by the snake and killed. The third act 
shows us Orpheus, who hears of Eurydice’s death from a Dryad. In 
the fourth we descend with the poet to Hades, and hear him plead 
before Persephone. urydice is granted to his prayer. He looks 
at her. She vanishes. Tisiphone closes the scene with sneering taunts 
and the inflexible utterance: La legge dell’ abisso é immota e ferma. 
In the last act Orpheus abandons himself to grief, seizes his lyre, 
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and vows to forget women; the Menads come upon him, wildly 
dancing and singing; they kill him, and the curtain drops on 
shouts of 


** Ciascun segua, 0 Bacco, te, 
Bacco, Bacco! o€, 06!” 


This chorus is justly famous. It contains as in a kernel the whole 
dithyrambic poetry of the Italians, and presents the purest and most 
spirited instance of their classic style. Equally beautiful is the 
prayer of Orpheus before Pluto’s throne and the reply of Pluto. 
But throughout, the faculty of the poet is lyrical and narrative rather 
than dramatic. There is no attempt to dramatise the situations, no 
parleying with Eurydice at the fatal moment, no intervention of 
Hermes, no real development of passion in Orpheus. 

Some notion of Poliziano’s lyrical style may be gained, by the 
following translation of his chorus of Mznads :— - 


Bacchus! we all must follow thee: 
Bacchus! Bacchus! Evyohé! 











With ivy coronals, bunch and berry, 
Crown we our heads to worship thee! 
Thou hast bidden us to make merry 
Day and night with jollity ! 
Drink, then! Bacchus is here! Drink free, 
And hand ye the drinking-cup to me! 
Bacchus! we all must follow thee : 
Bacchus! Bacchus! ohé! ohé! 





















See, I have emptied my horn already : 
Stretch hither your beaker to me, I pray : 

Are the hills and the lawns where we roam unsteady ? 
Or is it my brain that reels away ? 

Let every one run to and fro through the hay, 

As yeseemerun! Ho! after me! 
Bacchus! we all must follow thee : 

Bacchus! Bacchus! ohé! ohé! 


Methinks I am dropping in swoon or slumber : 
Am I drunken or sober, yes or no ? 

What are these weights my feet encumber ? 
You too are tipsy, well I know. 

Let every one do as ye see me do, 

Jet every one drink and swill like me! 
Bacchus! we all must follow thee : 

Bacchus! Bacchus! ohé! ohé! 


Cry Bacchus! Cry Bacchus! Be blithe and merry, 
Tossing wine down your throats away ! 

Let sleep then come and our gladness bury ; 
Drink you, and you, and you, while ye may! 

Dancing is over for me to-day. 

Let every one cry aloud Evohé! 

Bacchus! we all must follow thee: 

Bacchus! Bacchus! Evohé! 


N2 
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It remains to speak of the third class of poems which the great 
scholar and supple courtier flung like wild flowers with a careless 
hand from the chariot of his triumph to the Capitolian heights of 
erudition. Small store he set by them;—lItalian verses, verses in 
the vulgar tongue, hastily composed to please Dame Ippolita 
Leoncina of Prato, the mistress of his love ; or improvised, half jest- 
ingly, to meet the humour of his princely patron, when Lorenzo, 
quitting the laurel-crowned bust of Plato or the groves of Careggi, 
or the audience-chamber, where he parleyed with the envoys of the 
Sforza, went abroad with lute and mandoline and viol to serenade 
the windows of some venal beauty in the twilight of a night of June. 
Little did Poliziano dream that his erudition would pass away 
unreckoned, but that men of after time would gathcr the honey 
of the golden days of the Renaissance from these wilding gar- 
lands. The Ballata, the Rispetto, the Strambotto, were three 
species of popular songs familiar of old in the country villages of 
Italy. We read how the great King Manfred “ went forth at night 
through Barletta, chanting Strambotti and Canzoni, enjoying the 
fresh air; and with him went two melodists of Sicily, who were 
great pocts of romance.” The Rispetto, or devoted homage of a 
lover to his lady, was written in stanzas of eight lines. The 
Strambotto was more irregular, taking the form of a serenade, and 
sometimes of a letter.. The Ballata was a poem intended to be 
sung during the dance by a lute-player, the dancers at the turnings 
in their figures catching up its burden. Expressing severally the 
depth of a tender emotion, the caprices of a wild passion, and the 
rhythmic sentiment that winds in myriad movements of the dance— 
these three kinds of poems belonged to the people and to Love. 
Poliziano has shown his mastery in nothing more than in having 
been able to preserve the passionate simplicity of the Tuscan Volks- 
lied, in having poetized the town and village ditties of his native 
land. In order to comprekend their charm we must form to our 
minds a picture of the full May moon in Florence, the city of 
cypresses and flowers, of spires like lilies and of cloud-like domes, 
where the women danced by Arno or on the pavement of the 
Trinita. On those clear nights of spring the prince took his way 
through the streets, attended by singing-boys as beautiful as Sandro’s 
angels: the professor’s chair was forgotten, and Plato’s spheres were 
left to turn unheeded. Pulci and Poliziano joined hands with girls 
from the workshop and the attic. Lorenzo and Pico figured in 
the dance with prentice-lads and masons. What can be prettier than 
this song of roses made for “such a night” by Angelo Poliziano — 


I went a roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid month of May. 
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Violets and lilies grew on every side 
Mid the green grass, and young flowers wonderful, 
Golden and white and red and azure-eyed ; 
Toward which I stretched my hands, eager to pull 
Plenty to make my fair curls beautiful, 
To crown my rippling curls with garlands gay. 


I went a roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid month of May. 


But when my lap was full of flowers I spied 
Roses at last, roses of every hue; 

Therefore I ran to pluck their ruddy pride, 
Because their perfume was so sweet and true 
That all my soul went forth with pleasure new, 

With yearning and desire too soft to say. 


I went a roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid month of May. 


I gazed and gazed. Hard task it were to tell 
How lovely were the roses in that hour : 
One was but peeping from her verdant shell, 
And some were faded, some were scarce in flower ; 
Then love said: Go, pluck from the blooming bower 
Those that thou seest ripe upon the spray. 


I went a roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid month of May. 


For when the full rose quits her tender sheath, 
When she is sweetest and most fair to see, 

Then is the time to place her in thy wreath, 
Before her beauty and her freshness flee. 
Gather ye therefore roses with great glee, 

Sweet girls, or ere their perfume pass away. 


I went a roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid month of May. 


The next Ballata is of the same pattern, but less simple. The 
lady so quaintly imaged by a bird is supposed to have been Ippolita 
Leoncina, white-throated, golden-haired, and dressed in crimson 
silk :— ~ 

I found myself one day all, all alone, 
For pastime in a field with blossoms strewn. 


I do not think the world a field could show 
With herbs of perfume so surpassing rare ; 
But when I passed beyond the green hedge-row, 

A thousand flowers around me flourished fair, 
White, pied, and crimson, in the summer air ; 
Among the which I heard a sweet bird’s tone. 


I found myself one day all, all alone, 
For pastime in a field with blossoms strewn. 


Her song it was so tender and so clear 

That all the world listened with love; then I 
With stealthy feet a-tiptoe drawing near, 

Her golden head and golden wings could spy, 

Her plumes that flashed Jike rubies neath the sky, 
Her crystal beak and throat and bosom’s zone. 
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I found myself one day all, all alone, 
For pastime in a field with blossoms strewn. 


Fain would I snare her, smit with mighty love ; 

But arrow-like she soared, and through the air 
Flew to her nest upon the boughs above ; 

Wherefore to follow her is all my care, 

For haply I might lure her by some snare 
Forth from the woodland wild where she is flown. 
I found myself one day all, all alone, 

For pastime in a field with blossoms strewn. 
Yea, I might spread some net or woven wile ; 

But since of singing she doth take such pleasure, 
Without or other art or other guile 

I seek to win her with a tuneful measure ; 

Therefore in singing spend I all my leisure, 
To make by singing this sweet bird my own. 
I found myself one day all, all alone, 

For pastime in a field with blossoms strewn. 


Poliziano’s Rispetti are written for the most part in octave 
stanzas, detached or continuous. We find in them what Carducci 
calls the “ roseate fluency ” of their author. Language in his hands 
is plastic, taking form like softest wax, so that no effort of composi- 
tion, no labour of the file can be discerned. 


“Nec pluteum ceedit nec demorsos sapit ungues.” 


This line of Persius denotes the excellences as well as the faults of 
this erotic poetry, so charming in its fluency, so fit to please a facile 
ear, so powerless to stir the depth of the soul or to wring relenting 
from reluctant hearts. Compared with the sonnets and canzoni of 
Dante, Cino, Petrarch, Cavalcanti, these rispetti are what the lighter 
epigrams of Meleager or the Anacreontics of the Alexandrian 
versifiers were to the ardent stanzas of Sappho, the impassioned 
scolia of Pindar. The rispetti embody no philosophy of love, no 
chivalrous religion. They are inspired by Aphrodité Pandemos, and 
the joys of which they speak are carnal. Here are a few of the 
detached stanzas :— 
Xviii., p. 239. 


Upon that day when first I saw thy face, 
I vowed with loyal love to worship thee. 
Move, and I move; stay, and I keep my place: 
Whate’er thou dost, will I do equally. 
In joy of thine I find most perfect grace, 
And in thy sadness dwells my misery : 
Laugh, and I laugh ; weep, and I too will weep. 
Thus Love commands, whose laws I loving keep. 


XXVil., p. 243. 


Nay, be not over-proud of thy great grace, 
Lady ! for brief time is thy thief and mine, 
White will he turn those golden curls, that lace 
Thy forehead and thy throat so marble-fine. 
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Lo! while the flower still flourisheth apace, 
Pluck it: for beauty but awhile doth shine. 
Fair is the rose at dawn; but, long ere night, 
Her freshness fades, her pride hath vanished quite. 
XXvVi., p. 242. 
Fire, fire! Ho, water! for my heart’s afire ! 
Ho, neighbours! help me, or by God, I die! 
See, with his standard, that great lord, Desire ! 
He sets my heart aflame: in vain I ery. 
Too late, alas! the flames mount high and higher : 
Alack, good friends! I faint, I fail, I die. 
Ho! water, neighbours mine! no more delay! 
My heart’s a cinder if you do but stay! 
li., p. 253. 
Lo! may I prove to Christ a renegade, 
And, doglike, die in pagan Barbary ; 
Nor may God’s mercy on my soul be laid, 
If ere for aught I shall abandon thee : 

Before all-seeing God this prayer be made— 
When I desert thee, may death feed on me: 
Now if thy hard heart scorn these vows, be sure 

That without faith none may abide secure. 


lxx., p. 261. 
I ask not, love, for any other pain 
To make thy cruel foe and mine repent, 
Only that thou shouldst yield her to the strain 
Of these my arms, alone, for chastisement ; 
Then would I clasp her so, with might and main, 
That she should learn to pity and relent, 
And, in revenge for scorn and proud despite, 
A thousand times I'd kiss her forehead white. 
lxxiii., p. 263. 
Not always do fierce tempests vex the sea, 
Nor always clinging clouds offend the sky ; 
Cold snows before the sunbeams haste to flee, 
Disclosing flowers that ’neath their whiteness lie; 
The saints each one doth wait his day to see, 
And time makes all things change; so, therefore, I 
Ween that ’tis wise to wait my turn, and say, 
That who subdues himself, deserves to sway. 


Of the same quality are the longer rispetti, which, written equally 
in ottava rima, consist of many stanzas strung together, to make up 
a continuous poem. Verses which occur in one reappear in others. 
All repeat the same arguments, the same enticements to a less than 
lawful love. I give the translation of one, which is styled “Serenata 
ovvero Lettera in Istrambotti”’ :— 


O thou of fairest fairs the first and queen, 
Most courteous, kind, and honourable dame, 
Thine ear unto thy servant’s singing lean, 
Who loves thee more than health, or wealth, or fame; 
For thou his shining planet still hast been, 
And day and night he calls on thy fair name : 
First wishing thee all good the world can give, 
Next praying in thy gentle thoughts to live. 
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He humbly prayeth that thou should’st be kind 
To think upon his pure and perfect faith, 

And that such mercy in thy heart and mind 
Should reign, as so much beauty argueth : 

A thousand, thousand hints, or he were blind, 
Of thy great courtesy he reckoneth : 

Wherefore thy loyal subject now doth sue 

Such guerdon only as shall prove them true. 


He knows himself unmeet for love from thee, 
Unmeet for merely gazing on thine eyes ; 
Seeing thy comely squires so plenteous be, 
That there is none but neath thy beauty sighs : 
Yet since thou seekest fame and bravery, 
Nor carest aught for gauds that others prize, 
And since he strives to honour thee alway, 
He still hath hope to gain thy heart one day. 


Virtue that dwells untold, unknown, unseen, 
Still findeth none to love or value it ; 
Wherefore his faith, that hath so perfect been, 
Not being known, can profit him no whit : 
He would find pity in thine eyes, I ween, 
If thou should’st deign to make some proof of it ; 
The rest may flatter, gape, and stand agaze ; 
Him only faith above the crowd doth raise. 


Suppose that he might meet thee once alone, 
Face unto face, without or jealousy, 

Or doubt or fear, from false misgiving grown, 
And tell his tale of grievous pain to thee, 

Sure from thy breast he’d draw full many a moan, 
And make thy fair eyes weep right plenteously : 

Yea, if he had but skiil his heart to show, 

He scarce could fail to win thee by its woe. 


Now art thou in thy beauty’s blooming hour ; 
Thy youth is yet in pure perfection’s prime: 

Make it thy pride to yield thy fragile flower, 
Or look to find it paled by envious time : 

For none to stay the fiight of years hath power 
And who culls roses caught by frosty rime ? 

Give therefore to thy lover, give, for they 

Too late repent who act not while they may. 


Time flies: and lo! thou let’st it idly fly : 
There is not in the world a thing more dear: 
And if thou wait to see sweet May pass by, 
Where find’st thou roses in the latter year ? 
Tle never can, who lets occasion die : , 
Now that thou can’st, stay not for doubt or fear ; 
But by the forelock take the flying hour, 
Ere change begins, and clouds above thee lower. 


Too long ’twixt yea and nay he hath been wrung ; 
Whether he seep or wake he little knows, 

Or free or in the bands of bondage strung: 
Nay, lady, strike, and let thy lover loose ! 

What joy hast thou to keep a captive hung ? 
Kill him at once, or cut the cruel noose: 

No more, I prithee, stay; but take thy part : 

Either relax the bow, or speed the dart. 
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Thou feedest him on words and windiness, 
On smiles, and signs, and bladders light as air ; 
Saying, thou fain wouldst comfort his distress, 
But darst not, canst not: nay, dear lady fair, 
All things are possible beneath the stress 
Of will, that flames above the soul’s despair ! 
Dally no longer: up, set to thy hand ; 
Or see his love unclothed and naked stand. 


For he hath sworn, and by this oath will bide, 
E’en though his life be lost in the endeavour, 
To leave no way, nor art, nor wile untried, 
Until he pluck the fruit he sighs for ever : 
And, though he still would spare thy honest pride, 
The knot that binds him he must loose or sever ; 
Thou too, O lady, should’st make sharp thy knife, 
If thou art fain to end this amorous strife. 


Lo! if thou lingerest still in dubious dread, 

Lest thou should’st lose fair fame of honesty, 
Here hast thou need of wile and warihead, 

To test thy lover’s strength in screening thee ; 
Indulge him, if thou find him well bestead, 

Knowing that smothered love flames outwardly : 
Therefore, seek means, search out some privy way ; 
Keep not the steed too long at idle play. 


Or if thou heedest what those friars teach, 
I cannot fail, lady, to call thee fool : 
Well may they blame our private sins and preach ; 
But ill their acts match with their spoken rule ; 
The same pitch clings to all men, one and each. 
There, I have spoken: set the world to school ! 
With this true proverb, too, be well acquainted : 
The devil's ne’er so black as he is painted. 


Nor did our good Lord give such grace to thee 
That thou should’st keep it buried in thy breast, 
But to reward thy servant’s constancy, 
Whose love and loyal faith thou hast repressed : 
Think it no sin to be some trifle free, 
Because thou livest at a lord’s behest ; 
For if he take enough to feed his fill, 
To cast the rest away were surely ill. 


They find most favour in the sight of heaven 
Who to the poor and hungry are most kind ; 
A hundred-fold shall thus to thee be given 
By God, who loves the free and generous mind ; 
Thrice strike thy breast, with pure contrition riven, 
Crying: I sinned; my sin hath made me blind !— 
He wants not much: enough if he be able 
To pick up crumbs that fall beneath thy table. 


Wherefore, O lady, break the ice at length ; 
Make thou; too, trial of love’s fruits and flowers : 
When in thine arms thou feel’st thy lover’s strength, 
Thou wilt repent of all these wasted hours : 
Husbands, they know not love, its breadth and length, 
Seeing their hearts are not on fire like ours: 
Things longed for give most pleasure; this I tell thee ; 
If still thou doubtest let the proof compel thee. 
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What I have spoken is pure gospel sooth ; 
I have told all my mind, withholding nought: 
And well, I ween, thou canst unhusk the truth, 
And through the riddle read the hidden thought : 
Perchance if heaven still smile upon my youth, 
Some good effect for me may yet be wrought: 
Then fare thee well; too many words offend : 
She who is wise is quick to comprehend. 


The levity of these love-declarations and the fluency of their vows 
show them to be “ false as dicers’ oaths,”’ mere verses of the moment, 
made to please a facile mistress. One long poem, which cannot be 
styled a rispetto, but is rather a canzone of the legitimate type, 
stands out with distinctness from the rest of Poliziano’s love-verses. 
It was written by him for Giuliano de’ Medici, in praise of the fair 


Simonetta. The following version attempts to repeat its metrical 
effects in some measure :-— 


My task it is, since thus Love wills, who strains 
And forces all the world beneath his sway, 

In lowly verse to say 

The great delight that in my bosom reigns. 

For if perchance I took but little pains 
To tell some part of all the joy I find, 

I might be deemed unkind 

By one who knew my heart’s deep happiness. 

He feels but little bliss who hides his bliss ; 
Small joy hath he whose joy is never sung; 
And he who curbs his tongue 

Through cowardice, knows but of love the name. 

Wherefore to succour and augment the fame 
Of that pure, virtuous, wise, and lovely may, 
Who like the star of day 

Shines mid the stars, or like the rising sun, 

Forth from my burning heart the words shall run. 
Far, far be envy, far be jealous fear, 

With discord dark and drear, 

And all the choir that is of love the foe.— 

The season had returned when soft winds blow, 
The season friendly to young lovers coy, 
Which bids them clothe their joy 

In divers garbs and many a masked disguise. 

Then I to track the game ’neath April skies 
Went forth, in raiment strange apparelléd, 
And by kind fate was led 

Unto the spot where stayed my soul’s desire. 

The beauteous nymph who feeds my soul with fire, 
I found in gentle, pure, and prudent mood, 
In graceful attitude, 

Loving and courteous, holy, wise, benign. 

So sweet, so tender was her face divine, 

So gladsome, that in those celestial eyes 
Shone perfect paradise, 
Yea, all the good that we poor mortals crave. 
Around her was a band so nobly brave 
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Of beauteous dames, that as I gazed at these, 
Methought heaven’s goddesses 

That day for once had deigned to visit earth. 

But she who gives my soul sorrow and mirth, 
Seemed Pallas in her gait, and in her face 
Venus ; for every grace 

And beauty of the world in her combined. 

Merely to think, far more to tell my mind 
Of that most wondrous sight, confoundeth me, 
For mid the maidens she 

Who most resembled her was found most rare. 

Call ye another first among the fair ; 

Not first, but sole before my lady set : 
Lily and violet 

And all the flowers below the rose must bow. 

Down from her royal head and lustrous brow 
The golden curls fell sportively unpent, 

While through the choir she went 

With feet well lessoned to the rhythmic sound. 

Her eyes, though scarcely raised above the ground, 
Sent me by stealth a’ ray divinely fair ; 

But still her jealous hair 

Broke the bright beam, and veiled her from my gaze. 

She, born and nursed in heaven for angels’ praise, 
No sooner saw this wrong, than back she drew, 
With hand of purest hue, 

Her truant curls with kind and gentle mien. 

Then from her eyes a soul so fiery keen, 

So sweet a soul of love she cast on mine, 
That scarce can I divine 

How then I ’scaped from burning utterly. 

These are the first fair signs of love to be, 

That bound my heart with adamant, and these 
The matchless courtesies 

Which, dreamlike, still before mine eyes must hover. 

This is the honeyed food she gave her lover, 

To make him, so it pleased her, half-divine ; 
Nectar is not so fine, 

Nor ambrosy, the fabled feast of Jove. 

Then, yielding proofs more clear and strong of love, 
As though to show the faith within her heart, 
She moved, with subtle art, 

Her feet accordant to the amorous air. 

But while I gaze and pray to God that ne’er 
Might cease that happy dance angelical, 

O, harsh, unkind recall ! 

Back to the banquet was she beckonéd. 

She, with her face at first with pallor spread, 
Then tinted with a blush of coral dye, 

‘The ball is best!” did cry, 

Gentle in tone and smiling as she spake. 

But from her eyes celestial forth did break 
Favour at parting; and I well could see 
Young love confusedly 

Enclosed within the furtive fervent gaze, 

~ Heating his arrows at their beauteous rays, 

For war with Pallas and with Dian cold. 

Fairer than mortal mould, 
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She moved majestic with celestial gait ; 

And with her hand her robe in royal state 
Raised, as she went with pride ineffable. 

Of me I cannot tell, 

Whether alive or dead I there was left. 

Nay, dead, methinks! since I of thee was reft, 
Light of my life! and yet, perchance, aliye— 
Such virtue to revive 

My lingering soul possessed thy beauteous face. 

But if that powerful charm of thy great grace 
Could then thy loyal lover so sustain, 

Why comes there not again 

More often or more soon the sweet delight ? 

‘Twice hath the wandering moon with borrowed light 
Stored from her brother’s rays her crescent horn, 
Nor yet hath fortune borne 

Me on the way to so much bliss again. 

Earth smiles anew ; fair spring renews her reign : 
The grass and every shrub once more is green ; 
The amorous birds begin, 

From winter loosed, to fill the field with song. 

See how in loving pairs the cattle throng ; 

_ The bull, the ram, their amorous jousts enjoy : 
Thou maiden, I a boy, 

Shall we prove traitors to love’s law for aye? 

Shall we these years that are so fair let fly ? 

Wilt thou not put thy flower of youth to use ? 
Or with thy beauty choose 

To make him blest who loves thee best of all! 

Haply I am some hind who guards the stall, 

Or of vile lineage, or with years outworn, 
Poor, or a cripple born, 

Or faint of spirit that you spurn me so ? 

Nay, but my race is noble and doth grow 
With honour to our land, with pomp and power ; 
My youth is yet in flower, 

And it may chance some maiden sighs for me. 

My lot it is to deal right royally 
With all the goods that fortune spreads around, 
For still they more abound, 

Shaken from her full lap, the more I waste. 

My strength is such as whoso tries shall taste ; 
Circled with friends, with fayours crowned am I: 
Yet though I rank so high 

Among the blest, as men may reckon bliss, 

Still without thee, my hope, my happiness, 

It seems a sad, and bitter thing to live ! 
Then stint me not, but give 
That joy which holds all joys enclosed in one. 
Let me pluck fruits at last, not flowers alone ! 


With much that is frigid, artificial, and tedious in this old-fashioned 
love-song, there is a curious monotony of sweetness which commends 
it to our ears. Poliziano’s one refrain is always, “Gather ye rose- 
buds while ye may! It is spring-time now and youth. Winter and 
old age are coming.” A Maggio, or May-day song, which may be 
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ascribed to him,’ expresses these sentiments with a quaintness that 
recalls Herrick :— 


Welcome in the May 
And the woodland garland gay ! 


Welcome in the jocund spring 

Which bids all men lovers be! 
Maidens, up with carolling, 

With your sweethearts stout and free, 

With roses and with blossoms ye 
Who deck yourselves this first of May! 


Up, and forth into the pure 

Meezdows, ’mid the trees and flowers ! 
Every beauty is secure 

With so many bachelors : 

Beasts and birds amid the bowers 
Burn with love this first of May. 


Maidens, who are young and fair, 
Be not harsh, I counsel you ; 

For your youth cannot repair 
Her prime of spring, as meadows do: 
None be proud, but all be true 

To men who love, this first of May. 


Dance and carol every one 
Of our band so bright and gay! 

See your sweethearts how they run 
Through the jousts for you to-day! 
She who saith her lover nay, 

Will deflower the sweets of May. 


Lads in love take sword and shield 
To make pretty girls their prize: 
Yield ye, merry maidens, yield 
To your lovers’ vows and sighs: 
Give his heart back ere it dies : 
Wage not war this first of May. 


He who steals another’s heart 
Let him give his own heart too: 
Who’s the robber? ’Tis the smart 
Little cherub Cupid, who 
Homage comes to pay with you, 
Damsels, to the first of May. 


Love comes smiling; round his head 
Lilies white and roses meet: 

*Tis for you his flight is sped. 
Fair one, haste our king to greet : 
Who will fling him blossoms sweet 

Soonest on this first of May ? 


(1) Roscoe claims this Maggio for Lorenzo de Medici; Carducci gives it to Poliziano ; 
the opening lines are said to be Guido Cavalcanti’s. 
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Welcome, stranger! welcome, king! 
Love, what hast thou to command ? 

That each girl with wreaths should ring 
Her lover’s hair with loving hand, 
That girls small and great should band 

In Love’s ranks this first of May. 






















Here we must quit Poliziano. In the rough English dress which 
I have given him, his rose-garlands of song are as withered and his 
nightingales as dumb as the flowers that bloomed and birds that 
sang for him four centuries ago in Florence. His last poem, left 
unfinished at his death, is a sad one :— 






** Quis dabit capiti meo 
Aquam ? quis oculis meis 

Fontem lachrymarum dabit ? 

Ut nocte fleam, 

Ut luce fleam.” 





“Oh that my head were waters and mine eyes a fountain of tears!” 
Lorenzo was dead; the stranger was at the gate; Savonarola had 
swept carnival cars and masks and gimcracks into the dust-heaps. 
Instead of rispetti and ballate and canti carnascialeschi, the refrain 
of Misereres filled the city, and the Dominican’s prophecy of blood 
drowned with its thundrous reverberations the scholar-like disquisi- 
tions of Greek professors. This, at least, of grace the gods allowed 
Poliziano, that he should die in the same year as Pico di Mirandola, 
a few weeks before the deluge, prophesied by Savonarola, burst over 
Italy, and before the soldiers of a hunchback barbarian had stabled 
their horses in the halls where Plato had been crowned and Pulci’s 


jests applauded. Over his tomb in San Marco a burlesque epitaph 
was written :— 


















Politianus 
In hoc tumulo jacet 
Angelus centum 
qui caput et linguas 
res noya tres habuit 
obiit An. MCCCLXXXXIV. 
Sep. XXIv., statis 
xi. 





Bembo, who succeeded him in the dictatorship of Italian letters, 


composed a not unworthy elegy upon the man whom he justly 
apostrophizes— 


‘“« Arbiter Ausonize, Politiane, lyre.” 


J. A. Symonps. 
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One trembles to think what the world would have become without 
its literary scourges. The soft irony of Montaigne, the withering 
gaze of Voltaire, the lightning flash of Swift, have now and again 
made it ashamed of its meanness and its vanity, and have discovered 
the pigmy concealed beneath the folds of the giant. There is no 
power touching whose exercise the whole of mankind is so sensitive. 
Man always has objected, and always will object, to being called a 
fool: how much greater, then, must his horror be at having the 
fact demonstrated. Agreeing with the critic in his condemnation of 
the aphorism attributed to Shaftesbury, that “ridicule is the test of 
truth,” we must still hold that it divides power almost equally with 
all other correctives of the public taste and morals. Wit dissects 
and destroys, but it has no creative force, is almost devoid of enthu- 
siasm, and is no respecter of dignities and persons. There is much 
truth, however, which can in nowise come within its scope; hence 
it is a fallacy to call it the test of truth. It is rather the discoverer 
of error. There is something in the mental constitution of the 
satirist which prevents him from taking an optimist view of things. 
He is all the more useful on that account. The negative gifts of 
the satirist, while not lifting him to an equality with the being 
who originates, still entitle him to a high place in the world’s regard. 
It should be borne in mind, too, that though it will be generally 
found he lacks enthusiasm, yet he posseses a sensitiveness as real, 
while differing in quality, as that of the artist and the poet. 

Thomas Love Peacock had every opportunity for becoming the 
calm, contemplative cynic. His life was long but uneventful. 
His fourscore years did not embrace ten events to be remembered 
even in an ordinary life. He was born at Weymouth in 1785, and 
when a little over thirty years of age, obtained a post in a public 
office, as many others have done who afterwards enriched the 
national literature by their works. Peacock entered the East India 
House in 1818, and was Examiner of India correspondence from 
the death of James Mill in 1836 until March 1856, when he retired 
on a pension. He died January 23rd, 1866. He was a friend of 
Charles Lamb and of Shelley, for the latter of whom he acted as 
executor, and his wrongs doubtless made him still more sympathetic 
and friendly. His hatred of oppression in every guise is to be 
gathered in his works, which breathe of liberty of thought, speech, 
and action. There were few, if any, riper scholars in his time. 
He was distinguished especially for his love of the Greek, Latin, 
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and Italian classics, in editions of which his library was extraordi- 
narily rich. It is not a little singular to find one whose tastes were 
those of the recluse taking up in his writings the burning questions 
of the day and mingling in the fray of politics. His observation, 
however, was most extensive ; like his learning, it seemed to embrace 
all matters and topics which came to the surface.of public life. In 
his own political views he must have been ardently progressive— 
Liberal in the highest sense of the word, and to the backbone. He 
would be as opposed to a Whig job as to a Conservative monopoly. 
The deep-rooted conviction he had of the rights of man, the indi- 
vidual, caused him to loathe injustice in whatever quarter it was 
perceived. It is impossible to read his works and not to admire his 
denunciations of the base, and his scorn of the petty, sins which are 
sometimes hugged so closely. He had many pagan qualities, and 
among them a pagan kind of rectitude. 

As to his humour, it is exclusively his own; one never meets 
‘with its precise flavour either before or after him. Mingled some- 
times with a dash of effrontery, it is very searching, attaining its 
end by a kind of intellectual travesty. To the quack and the 
mountebank he is a most dangerous person, wielding a power of 
castigation that is amazing. To his honour, however, it can be said 
that throughout his whole works there is no demonstration of personal 
feeling. Considering his endowment and the great temptation to 
wield the lash which invariably accompanies it, his self-repression 
was very great. Principles, not men, were the objects of his satire, 
and if occasionally individuals recoiled from the smart, it only showed 
how true had been his perceptions’ of character. Some humorists 
gently play with their subjects and tease them as a cat does a mouse; 
others knock them down with a bludgeon ; whilst others again make 
them despise themselves by inverting their natures, and showing 
them their vanity, hollowness, and pretence. Peacock adopted the 
last method with all the human excrescences he dealt with. To 
rebuke incapacity in attempting to deal with things too high for it, 
and to tear the glazed mask from the hollow cheek of pretence, were 
the objects to which he devoted himself. His success in doing this 
warrants some reference to the means by which he accomplished 
it, and justifies us in attempting to recover his name from the com- 
parative indifference in which it has too long lain. 

The chronological order in which his works were issued will not 
be strictly adhered to in the comments it may be necessary to make 
upon them; in “fact there seems to be sonie doubt as to their order, 
if not of issue at least of composition. Undoubtedly, however, 
the public has been right in this instance in its association of his 
most widely-known work with the name of the author as being intrin- 
sically equal, if not superior, to any of the rest. Other works may have 
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their own special charm, but that which is richest in the exhibition of 
the most prominent gift of the author is ‘“ Headlong Hall.” Before 
the publication of this work there had been no writer who so boldly 
flung himself into the arena against contemporary humbugs. It is 
infinitely refreshing to read his straightforward scathing denuncia- 
tions as well as his insinuating facetiousness and inuendo. He seems 
to revel in a tilt against all that the world praises as proper and 
respectable. An intellectual and material epicureanism pervades 
his pages, and when the rollicking wit ceases to flow it is only to 
give time for the passing of the bottle. We not only get “the 
feast of reason and flow of soul,” but an unswerving devotion to 
those creature comforts in which the clergy—first in good works— 
have ever been our leaders. Mr. Headlong, the representative of 
the ancient Welsh family of the Headlongs, claiming superior antiquity 
to Cadwallader, contracts a strange taste in a Welsh squire—the 
taste for books. He next desires to pass for a philosopher and a 
man of taste, and comes up to Oxford to inquire for other men of 
taste and philosophers; but “being assured by a learned professor 
that there were no such things in the University,” he proceeds to 
London, where he makes as extensive acquaintance with philosophers 
and dilettanti as his ambition could desire. Several of these he invites 
to Headlong Hall, and the staple of the volume is composed of their 
doings and their discussions. The four leading personages who sustain 
the brunt of the battle are—Mr. Foster, the perfectibilian, who takes 
the bright view of everything; Mr. Escot, the deteriorationist, who 
takes the dark view of everything; Mr. Jenkison, the statu-quo-ite, 
who has arguments to advance on both sides, but is nearly always 
in favour of allowing things to remain as they are; and the Rev. 
Dr. Gaster, a worthy divine who can deliver a learned dissertation 
on the art of stuffing a turkey, and to whom the consumption of a 
bottle of port is a very slight matter. It is amusing to note how 
the various classes of thinkers are trotted out one after another on 
their respective hobbies, and how impartial the author is in dividing 
his fayours amongst them. Nor-is it a little singular that all his 
specimens of the clergy whom Peacock has drawn are of one type; 
they are all jolly men of the world. About fifty or sixty years ago, 
the time at which he wrote, the conventional parson was very fre- 
quently of this stamp. His life was passed between fox-hunting, 
card-playing, and drinking. Since then the muscular Christian 
and other excellent men have arisen. But there have also sprung 
up with them men almost of a more mischievous type than 
the old fox-hunter. There are too many pitiful shepherds left 
who, in quiet, out-of-the-way villages make the life of the poor a 
burden to them. ‘These continually enlarge on the duty of the 
labourers to keep their proper stations, and to revere the clergy 
VOL. XIV. N.S. oO 
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and the squirearchy—the former of whom are to provide for them 
their opinions and their spiritual food, the latter their temporal 
comforts. Many of the later clergy are in the eyes of sensible men 
little less contemptible than the old; the venue of our contempt has 
been changed, that is all. But there is the same difficulty existing 
now that there was in Peacock’s time, and indeed has been in all 
ages,—the difficulty of persuading the clergy to take one step 
towards reform in any direction, till nearly all other classes have 
taken ten. Progress, to them, has generally meant the destruction 
of their cherished rights. The Rev. Dr. Gaster cared little about 
questions which caused the thoughtful intellects of his day great 
concern, but in tossing off a bumper of Burgundy he was equal to 
the best. Occasionally he had a forcible way with him and said 
smart things, but he did not profess to be so proficient in knowledge 
as Mr. Panscope, ‘‘ the chemical, botanical, geological, astronomical, 
mathematical, metaphysical, meteorological, anatomical, physio- 
logical, galvanistical, musical, pictorial, bibliographical, critical 
philosopher, who had run through the whole circle of the sciences, 
and understood them all equally well.” The author gives us the 
portraits of four critics, Mr. Gall, Mr. Treacle, Mr. Nightshade, and 
I ’ ’ 5 5) 
Mr. Mac Laurel, with accurate descriptions of their various modes of 
criticism—the criticism seeming at that period to be about as deficient 
in vis as it generally is now; but the happiest passages in the book 
are those devoted to the speculations of the various philosophers. 
Two schools of thought are presented to us in the following few 
sentences :— 
“*T conceive,” said Mr. Foster, ‘“‘that men are virtuous in proportion as 
they are enlightened; and that, as every generation increases in knowledge, 
it also increases in virtue.” ‘‘I wish it were so,” said Mr. Escot, ‘‘ but to 
ine the very reverse appears to be the fact. The progress of knowledge is not 
general: it is confined to a chosen few of every age. How far these are better 
than their neighbours, we may examine by-and-by. . . Give me the wild man 
of the woods: the original, unthinking, unscientific, unlogical savage: in him 
there is at least some good; but, in a civilized, sophisticated, cold-blooded, 
nechanical, calculating slave of Mammon and the world, there is none— 
absolutely none. Sir, if I fall into a river, an unsophisticated man will jump 
in and bring me out; but a philosopher will look on with the utmost calmness, 
and consider me in the light of a projectile, and making a calculation of the 
degree of force with which I have impinged the surface, the resistance of the 
iluid, the velocity of the current, and the depth of the water in that particular 
place, he will ascertain with the greatest nicety in what part of the mud at 


the bottom I may probably be found, at any given distance of time from the 
moment of my first immersion !” 


All which is rather hard both on the drowning man and the philo- 
sopher. The plot of this novel, if novel it can be called, is very 
subsidiary to the other purposes of the author, and has nothing 
whatever in it of a striking sort; but there are scattered here and 
there through its pages fine descriptions of Welsh scenery, which 
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seems to have possessed a peculiar charm for Peacock. His real 
strength, nevertheless, lies in another direction—a readiness to grasp 
instantaneously the views and characters of men, and a singular 
faculty of reproducing them in dialogue. The entire work, “ Headlong 
Hall,” is a series of portraits painted by means of opinions, some of 
them carefully executed and filled in, others drawn in a few rough 
but unmistakeable touches. We have Miss Philomela Poppyseed, 
the compounder of novels; Mr. Chromatic; Sir Patrick Prism; Mr. 
Cranium ; Miss Tenorina; Lord Littlebrain, &c., whose idiosyncrasies 
are mostly betrayed by their names. The author also exhibits a 
remarkable power of assimilation from other writers, being able 
to enforce his points with the most apposite quotations from all 
sources, in all classes and all ages. 

In “Nightmare Abbey,” another remarkable work, we get the 
same brilliancy, and again meet with characters whom we have 
recognised in the world. There is Mr. Scythrop Glowry, heir to the 
owner of the Abbey, who becomes “ troubled with the passion for 
reforming the world,” and meditates on the practicability of reviving 
a confederation of regenerators. He publishes a book on the subject, 
of which only seven copies are sold; but that does not deter him. He 
proposes to his beautiful lady-love, Miss Marionetta O’Carroll, that 
they should each open a vein in the other’s arm, mix their blood in 
a bowl, and drink it as a sacrament of love—and, in fact, plays 
transcendental madman to the top of his bent. ‘Then we have Mr. 
Toobad, who prophesies that ‘the devil has come among mankind, 
having great wrath ;” the Hon. Mr. Listless, with shattered nerves 
and a system incapable of exertion; Mr. Flosky, who considers modern 
literature is a north-east wind—“a blight of the human soul.” In 
the mouth of one of the characters two sentences are put which are a 
deeper, truer comment upon the French character than whole volumes 
which have been written since. ‘A Frenchman,” he says, “ is born 
in harness, ready saddled, bitted, and bridled, for any tyrant to ride. 
He will fawn under his rider one moment, and throw him and kick 
him to death the next ; but another adventurer springs on his back, 
and by dint of whip and spur, on he goes as before.” An epitome 
of the history of France since the Revolution of 1789. The follow- 
ing comparison between our own “enlightened” age and the past, 
delivered by Mr. Toobad, has in it many points which might well 
give us pause :— 







































‘*Forsooth, this is the enlightened age. Marry, how! Did our ancestors 
go peeping about with dark lanterns, and do we walk at our ease in broad 
sunshine? What do we see by it which our ancestors saw not, and which, at 
the same time, is worth seeing? We see a hundred men hanged, where they 
saw one. We see five hundred transported, where they saw one. We 
see five thousand in the workhouse, where they saw one. We see scores of 
Bible Societies, where they saw none. We sce paper, where they saw 
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gold. We see men in stays, where they saw men in armour. We see 
painted faces, where they saw healthy ones. We see children perishing in 
manufactories, where they saw them flourishing in the fields. We sce prisons, 
where they saw castles. We see masters, where they saw representatives. In 
short, they saw true men, where we sec false knayes. They saw Milton, and 
we see Mr. Sackbut.” 

It is impossible even to enumerate here the vast variety of subjects 
which the writer touches upon. His range is almost unlimited; in 
every page there is either an old superstition exploded or a new 
philosophy criticized. 

In “Crotchet Castle” the author still writes with the pen of 
wormwood and ink of gall. The motto sufficiently indicates in 
the outset what a pungency of wit may be expected—‘ Le monde 
est plein de fous, et qui n’en veut pas voir, doit se tenir tout seul, 
et casser son miroir.” The complacency of many people is effec- 
tually destroyed by the way the author himself breaks the mirrors 
in which they have been wont to survey their own perfections. Pos- 
sibly there may be those who think that in this work he has over- 
stepped the just bounds of ridicule, and endeavoured to bring into 
contempt persons who are really useful to their generation. This is 
*® the conclusion to which a merely surface-reading of his books would 

lead, and probably many would rise from their perusal with an 

impression as unjust to the writer as could well be. Because 

Peacock ruthlessly condemns the pretenders of science, it is not to be 

supposed, and will not be by the really candid judge, that he 

has no sympathy with its true and earnest devotees. A Newton would 
receive his homage equally with an Aischylus or a Homer. He only 
wishes to prick the windbag; to show upon what a very little 
reputation which the world chooses to honour is sometimes built. It 
is the bubble which he desires to burst—the unsoundness in our 
social and political economics he endeavours to expose. Probably 
there was no one who would have felt it more deeply than he, if 
he had imagined that what he was writing would be turned from 
its purpose, either wilfully or ignorantly, and the writer made 
to appear an enemy of truth. It is hard, at times, to get rid of the 
idea that he is laughing at all the rest of the world, which, in any, 
is the surest test of folly, for the mighty wisdom of the cachinnatory 
great one himself is only a river into which the lesser streams of 
wisdom in others have flowed. There is no human being who can 
afford to laugh at and despise the whole race, simply because there is 
no human being who is not indebted to it. But we absolve our 
author at once from any such charge as this. Having comprehended in 
some degree the stand-points from which he has shot his arrows, we 
are bound to confess, not only that his aim is true, but that he has 
not chosen his subjects thoughtlessly or unjustifiably. Adam Smith 
lived long before him, and his principles were well established in the 
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public mind, and acknowledged to be in many respects unassailable. 
It is not to be imagined for a moment that either he or his true 
followers were satirised in the person of the Scotch political economist 
who figures in these pages. Yet, strange to say, there have been 
critics who have credited him with some such aims, and have em- 
ployed their acumen in discovering how he has transfixed this and 
that personage who has hitherto been held as an authority in the 
branch of literature or science to which he has devoted himself. 
Nothing could be more fallacious. Peacock was a man who was 
thoroughly abreast with the intellectual progress of his time ; he was 
deeply interested in it, and capable of sympathizing to the full with 
all those men whose solid attainments and brilliant talents have been 
of service to humanity. His satire wants looking at as he wished it 
to be viewed, and it will be seen clearly of what immense value is 
the winnowing implement of his ridicule. The principal character 
in “Crotchet Castle” is Mr. Mac Quedy, the Scotch political econo- 
mist aforesaid, or Mac Q. E. D., the son of a demonstration—and 
certainly the way in which he is dealt with allows of no misunder- 
standing. Then we have the transcendental schools criticized in the 
person of Mr. Skionar, with more of the broad farce in his delinea- 
tion than is conspicuous in the economist, the subject affording bettet 
scope for it. Mr. Chainmail is an antiquary, devoted to singing the 
glories of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, whilst Mr. Crotchet, 
the proprietor of the Castle, is one who has made his money in the 
City with neither more nor less conscientiousness than thousands who 
are now continually occupied on "Change in the same operation. 
Perhaps the best character in the book for life-like vigour and 
reality is the Rev. Dr. Folliott, the exceedingly vigorous Christian, 
who batters down the theories of Messrs. Mac Quedy and Skionar 
with the force of a sledge-hammer, and who is not unlike, in his 
style of conversation, the great Johnson. When asked if he sets no 
value upon “the right principles of rent, profit, wages, and cur- 
rency,” he answers, “Sir, my principles in these things are to 
take as much as I can get, and to pay no more than I can help. 
These are every man’s principles, whether they be the right prin- 
ciples or no. There, sir, is political economy in a nutshell.” The 
Doctor is wrong; these are not every man’s principles, but they are 
very largely every man’s practice—which, notwithstanding, amounts 
to very nearly the same thing. We should fail in giving an idea of 
the piquancy of the various conversations in which the several 
characters take part. Peacock has written no work where the 
dialogue is more brilliant. From the chapter on theories we extract 
only a few sentences, which may serve to indicate his general 
style :— 


Mr. Crotchet, Jun. There is one point in which philosophers of all classes 
seem to be agreed; that they only wint money to re senerate the world. 
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Mr. Mac Quedy. No doubt of it. Nothing is so easy as to lay down the 
tules of perfect society. There wants nothing but money to set it going. 
I will explain myself fully and clearly by reading a paper (producing a large 
scroll), In the infancy of society— 

The Rev. Dr. Folliott. Pray, Mr. Mac Quedy, how is it that all gentlemen 
of your nation begin everything they write with ‘‘ the infancy of society” ? 

Mr. Mac Quedy. Eh, sir, it is the simplest way to begin at the beginning. 
In the infancy of society, when Government was invented to save a 
percentage ; say two and a half per cent.—— 

The Rev. Dr. Folliott. I will not say any such thing. 

Mr. Mac Quedy. Well, say any percentage you please. 

The Rev. Dr. Foilioit. I will not say any percentage at all. 

Mr. Mac Quedy. On the principle of the division of labour— 

The Rev. Dr, Folliott. Government was invented to spend a percentage. 

Mr. Mac Quedy. To save a percentage. 

The Rev. Dr. Follictt. No, sir, to spend a percentage; and a good deal more 
than two and a half per cent. Two hundred and fifty per cent. That is 
intelligible. 

Mr. Mac Quedy. ‘‘Tn the infancy of society ——” 

Mr. Toogood. Never mind the infancy of society. The question is of society 
in its maturity. Here is what it should be (producing a paper). I have laid 
it down in a diagram. 

Mr, Skionar. Before we proceed to the question of Government, we must 
discriminate the boundaries of sense, understanding, and reason. Sense is 
a receptivity. . 

* Mr. Crotchet, Jun. We are proceeding too fast. Money being all that is 
wanted to regenerate society, I will put into the hands of this company a large 
sum for the purpose. Now let us sce how to dispose of it. 

Then follow as many plans for its disposal as there are parties to 
the discussion. Dr. Folliott denies all Mr. Mac Quedy’s positions, 
and affirms that political economy does no such thing as stand in the 
same relation to the state as domestic economy does to the family. 
“In the family,” says the Doctor, in sentences which are apparently 
a poser to the economist, “there is a paterfamilias, who regulates 
the distribution, and takes care that there shall be no such thing in 
the household as one dying of hunger, while another dies of surfeit. 
In the state it is all hunger at one end, and all surfeit at the other.” 
But we must leave the epicurean Doctor, with his easy jovial manners, 
his shrewd sense, and also his many fallacies. The end of it all is 
that Crotchet keeps the money in his pocket, and the scheme for the 
regeneration of the world falls to the ground. 

Amongst other subjects which come under the lash in this volume 
are the practices of Mr. Puffall, who obtains sketches from Lady 
Clarinda, and recommends them to the world as the work of a lady 
of quality, who has made very free with the characters of her 
acquaintance. The novel appears as ‘the most popular production 
of the day,” but, as the novelist herself slily remarks to a friend, 
“the day” is a very convenient phrase; it allows of three hundred 
and sixty-five ‘most popular productions’ in a year. And in leap 
year one more.” The purse-proud were always the aversion of 
Peacock, and in this work he is again scathing in his invective upon 
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the greedy appetite for wealth, and the unscrupulousness which so 
frequently attends its acquirement. The character of Mr. Touch- 
and-go, the great banker—who, together with the contents of his till, 
were reported absent one morning—might do duty for many others 
before and since, and is one of the “representative men” forgotten 
by Emerson. 

“ Maid Marian” is an investiture of the old story of Robin Hood 
and Sherwood Forest with new grace and vitality. As with all 
its author’s works, however, it is not destitute of a purpose, though 
the satire is not so apparent upon the face of the story itself. The 
narrative is excellently told, and we question whether there was ever 
a more poctical description penned of the home of the bold outlaw 
than this. It is put into the mouth of the Friar, who, in answer to 
the remark of a captured baron that he has fallen into “ fine 
company,” replies, “‘In the very best of company, in the high court 


of Nature, and in the midst of her own nobility. Is it not so? 
This goodly grove is our palace: the oak and the becch are its 
colonnade and its canopy: the sun, and the moon, and the stars are 
its everlasting lamps: the grass, and the daisy, and the primrose, and 
the violet are its many-coloured fldor of green, white, yellow, and 
blue: the may-flower, and the woodbine, and the cglantine, and the 
ivy are its decorations, its curtains, and its tapestry: the lark, and 


the thrush, and the nightingale are its unhired minstrels and 
musicians, Robin Hood is king of the forest both by dignity of 
birth and by virtue of his standing army: to say nothing of the 
free choice of his people.” The author strikes, through the medium 
of the old history, at the assumed principle in many quarters in 
our own day, that Might involves Right, a matter in which there 
is no necessity to follow him with a disquisition at the present 
moment. 

A treatise might be written, with an almost numberless catalogue 
of instances appended, upon authors who, from various circumstances 
and considerations, have been hurried into too rapid writing. With 
many minds the mere fact of publication is a great inducement to 
commit the unpardonable offence, for such it must be regarded in the 
interests of the general reader. The time came to Peacock once in 
his career, and at an early stage, when thé polished steel weapon 
was seen to be blunted. ‘The incisiveness which distinguishes most 
of his writings is not so apparent in “ Melincourt; or, Sir Oran 
Haut-ton.” Here we have less sarcasm, or rather what we have is 
so largely diluted that occasionally we doubt whether we are drawing 
from the same spring which has hitherto given us such delight. 
The book bears the traces of hasty composition, and altogether we 
should regard it as much inferior to our author at his best. It partakes 
more of the form of the ordinary novel, but, just as much as this is 
the case, does it lose in those other qualities which are actually 
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associated with the name of its writer. Isolated scenes and passages 
may be good, but there exists a verbosity to which we have been 
unaccustomed, and which we can ill brook. After the feast of 
sparkling wines and choice viands which he has again and again 
placed before us, the palate remains comparatively unexcited and 
unsatiated with this specimen of intellectual catering. The truth is 
that Peacock’s genius was neither of the novelistic nor the dramatic 
kind, and his attempt to portray an ordinary heroine in Anthelia 
Melincourt must be pronounced a failure. Far higher success is 
achieved in some of the other characters which it is easy to classify 
amongst the peculiar creations of the author. Sir Telegraph 
Paxarett, for instance, is a character well conceived and sustained, 
with a great amount of originality in his development, and so is the 
Rey. Mr. Portpipe, whose very name is a little idyll upon the course 
and character of his clerical life. But the best of all the characters 
is Sir Oran Haut-ton, and the happiest parts are those referring to 
political anomalies, which are castigated con amore. There are the 
boroughs of Onevote and Threevotes and Fewvotes, with the pecu- 
liarities attendant upon each, and all touched upon with uncommon 
humour. The book is probably palling and even foolish to those 
‘who take no pleasure in intellectual discussions and arguments, but 
to the thinker who has at heart the purification of society from all 
that corrupts and degrades, it will not be without a special attrac- 
tion. But it is writing which needs digesting, not skimming. 
The assumptions of one of the learned writers in a celebrated 
Quarterly are very severely handled, the reviewer being credited 
with the idea that he and those who think with him are the only 
wise—a fallacy by no means confined to persons holding one set of 
opinions. We part from the volume, nevertheless, with a decided 
impression of genius veiled. 

Reference has already been made to the attachment which 
Peacock conceived for Welsh scenery, and another proof of it is 
afforded by a later work of his, and one of the most pleasant which 
has proceeded from his pen, “The Misfortunes of Elphin.” Here 
we behold a venerable story clothed by genius with all the reality 
of actual circumstance. The result of the author’s labour is per- 
fectly satisfactory. The style is never involved, though the language 
is now and then pedantic. The history is fixed in the sixth century, 
when the nominal sovereignty of Britain was held by Uther Pen- 
dragon. Amongst the petty kings was Gwythno Garanhir, King 
of Caredigion. This monarch was not fond of the sea, and built a 
palace on the rocky banks of the Mawddach, and also erected 
watchtowers which were subordinate to a central castle commanding 
the sea-port of Gwythno. In this castle dwelt Prince Seithenyn, 
who appears to have been a sort of First Commissioner of Works 
to the King. He differs in these considerable respects from our 
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modern First Commissioner, namely, that he drank the profits of his 
office, “and left the embankment which was to keep out the sea to 
his deputies, who left it to their assistants, who left it to itself.’ 
Elphin, the son of the King, informs the Commissioner, to his 
momentary discomfort, one day, that the embankment is rotten, and 
should all be made sound, to which the latter replies :—‘So I have 
heard some people say before, perverse people, blind to venerable 
antiquity : that very unamiable sort of people, who are in the habit 
of indulging their reason.... There is nothing so dangerous as 
innovation. Sce the waves in the equinoctial storms, dashing and 
clashing, roaring and pouring, spattering and battering, rattling and 
battling against it. I would not be so presumptuous as to say 
I would build anything that would stand against them half an hour ; 
and here this immortal old work, which God forbid the finger of 
modern mason should bring into jeopardy, this immortal work has 
stood for centuries, and will stand for centuries more, if we let it 
alone. It is well: it works well: let well alone. Cupbearer, fill. 
It was half rotten when I was born, and that is a conclusive reason 
why it should be three parts rotten when I die.’’ Admirable sar- 
casm! The policy of masterly inaction was very disastrous, as of 
course it always is in matters social and political. The waves beat 
high and effected an entrance; the tower fell into the surf, and the 
entire structure was in danger. The inhabitants fled, whilst 
Seithenyn swore that an enemy had done the deed. He leaped 
into the torrent, from which we afterwards discover he was 
miraculously saved by clinging to a barrel, whose contents had 
previously cheered his inner organization. Elphin quits the castle, 
bearing with him Angharad, the lovely daughter of Seithenyn. 
Then come the lamentations of King Gwythno over his inundated 
lands, in excellent stanzas, graphic and concentrated in expression. 
Thus was the kingdom of Caredigion ruined. Prince Elphin, who 
has married Angharad, is very fond of fishing, and one day he has 
a miraculous draught (subsequent to a dream on the subject) which 
proves to be a little child. Its surpassing beauty causes Angharad 
to make the exclamation, “ Taliesin ; ” “‘ Radiant Brow.” The found- 
ling is adopted by the couple, and in after years becomes the 
celebrated bard Taliesin, and marries Melanghel, the daughter of his 
foster-parents. Taliesin grew up in excellent knowledge, but the 
science of political economy being then unknown, he knew nothing 
of “ the advantage of growing rich by getting into debt and paying 
interest.” The author further remarks, “they had no steam-engines, 
with fires as eternal as those of the nether world, wherein the 
squalid many, from infancy to age, might be turned into component 
portions of machinery for the benefit of the purple-faced few. They 
could neither poison the air with gas, nor the waters with its dregs : 
in short, they made their money of metal, and breathed pure air, and 
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drank pure water, like unscientific barbarians.” In all which things 
there is verily much food for reflection. The multiplication of species 
ina little kingdom like England must be attended with inconvenience 
and suffering to the majority. The wholesale system of going to the 
wall is inevitable: but do we not, as some compensation for using up 
the vital force of the labouring class, offer them churches and chapels, 
regiments of the cloth, “intellectual” enjoyments, and the brilliant 
and splendid spectacle for their admiration of an aristocracy which 
is kind enough to live on the sweat of their brow, and in numberless 
cases on their absolute degradation? Far be it from us, then, to say 
that we have made no progress since the time of the Welsh bard. 
But, to proceed with the story, leaving all who may be interested 
in it, to pursue their investigations of the constitution of society at 
that happy period. Elphin succeeds his father as king, but for 
certain indiscreet boastings, as they are held, he falls into bondage 
to King Maelgon, who has resolved to seize upon his wife. The 
rival king attempts to take her during the absence of her husband. 
But his emissaries are entrapped, and the matter afterwards coming 
before the great King Arthur, together with other vexed questions, 
he decides according to his far-famed principles of equity, and an 
exchange of prisoners is effected. Taliesin, who has been chiefly 
instrumental in procuring this termination of affairs, is rewarded by 
Elphin with his daughter’s hand. We get glimpses of Enid, Queen 
Gwenyvar, Sir Gawain, Sir Tristram, and other knights and ladies 
familiar to the reader of Arthurian romance; and the volume closes 
with a Grand Bardic Congress at Caer Lleon. Undoubtedly one 
of its greatest charms lies in the beauty of the poems which are 
scattered through the various divisions. They are imbued with 
more sublimity and tenderness than other poems of the author which 
may lay claim to be more entirely original in conception. The 
modern English seems at any rate to have caught the spirit of the 
old bards if the form of expression be wanting. We cannot re- 
produce here the most striking of these poems, but the cultivated 
mind was never more forcibly exhibited than in their composition. 
Although travelling over a portion of the ground already covered 
in previous novels, “Gryll Grange,” the last work by Peacock, is 
one perhaps intrinsically superior to all except ‘ Headlong Hall.” 
Here he bravely combats many abuses which we regret to say have 
even not yet entirely disappeared. It may be commended to those 
who would rob us of our national lands and forests, to the poisoners 
of our atmosphere and our water, to the bores in Parliament, and to 
the useless livers in the world generally. Hear him on Parliament. 
“The wisdom of Parliament,” eays the Rev. Dr. Opimian, another of 
those clever epicurean divines, of whom we have had something 
already, “is a wisdom swi gencris. It is not like any other wisdom. It 
is not the wisdom of Socrates, nor the wisdom of Solomor. It is the 
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Wisdom of Parliament.” The excellent Doctor could not get 
much farther than this in our day. But pursue the analogy between 
that time and the present. “The Wisdom of Parliament has ordered 
the Science to do something. The Wisdom does not know what, 
nor the Science either. But the Wisdom has empowered the Science 
to spend some millions of money; and this, no doubt, the Science will 
do. When the money has been spent, it will be found that the 
Something has been worse than nothing.” The term “honourable” 
is also objected to, for “ Palestine soup is not more remote from the 
true Jerusalem, than many an honourable friend from public honesty 
and honour.” How much golden advice is compressed into the follow- 
ing words, the spirit lying beneath which would save this most 
Christian nation from humbling itself in the dust before its Creator 
for many calamities which might have been prevented ! 


‘“*Honesty would materially diminish the number of accidents. High- 
pressure steam boilers would not scatter death and destruction around them, 
if the dishonesty of avarice did not tempt their employment where the more 
costly low-pressure would ensure absolute safety. Honestly-built houses 
would not come suddenly down and crush their occupants. Ships, faithfully 
built and efficiently manned, would not so readily strike on a lee-shore, nor go 
instantly to pieces on the first touch of the ground. Honestly-made swe=t- 
meats would not poison children; honestly-compounded drugs would not 
poison patients. In short, the larger portion of what we call accidents are 
crimes.” 


Criticism could lend no additional force to such language as this, 
or more clearly show its appropriateness to our present year of 
grace. The science of panto-pragmatics, which is described as “a 
real art of talking about an imaginary art of teaching every man 
his own business,” is one that is tantalisingly gridironed, and our 
system of competitive examinations was never set in a more ridicu- 
lous light than in these pages. We have papers which would have 
excluded Marlborough from the army and Nelson from the navy: on 
other matters hear what our author says :— 


‘**Ask the hon. member for Muckborough on what acquisitions in history 
and mental and moral philosophy he founds his claim of competence to make 
laws for the nation? He can only tell you that he has been chosen as the 
most conspicuous Grub among the Money-grubs of his borough to be the 
representative of all that is sordid, selfish, hard-hearted, unintellectual, and 
anti-patriotic, which are the distinguishing qualities of the majority among 
them? Ask a candidate for a clerkship what are his qualifications ? He may 
answer, ‘All that are requisite—reading, writing, and arithmetic.’ ‘ Non- 
sense,’ says the questioner; ‘do you know the number of miles in direct dis- 
tance from Timbuctoo to the top of Chimborazo?’ ‘I do not,’ says the candi- 
date. ‘Then you will not do for a clerk,’ says the competitive examiner. Does 
the Money-grub of Muckborough know? He does not; nor anything else. 
The clerk may be able to answer some of the questions put to him. Money- 
grub could not answer one of them. But he is very fit for a legislator.” 


With which compliment to the Lower House we will close our 
extracts from this trenchant book. It exhibits Peacock at his 
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highest, with ripened scholarship, polished style, and a varied and 
profound experience. 

As might be expected, the poetry of our author was deeply 
impregnated with his classical spirit. The vast weight of his 
learning, which he seemed to “bear lightly as a flower,” was 
exhibited in numberless erudite allusions, whilst occasionally the 
foot-notes to his efforts were even more full of a ripe scholarship 
than the poems themselves. Naturally, his bent of mind led him, 
in his quest of subjects, into the realms of romance and mythology, 
with which he was in a remarkable degree familiar. One of his 
most successful poems is that entitled ‘‘Rhododaphne, or the 
Thessalian Spell.” It is a poem which Coleridge might have 
written. Founded on the ascription of the power of magic to the 
being from whom it takes its name, the story is worked out with 
eminent skill and feeling. Anthemion, the flower of all Arcadia’s 
youth, comes to the festival of Love, which was celebrated in honour 
of that deity every fifth year in the Temple of Love at Thespia, a 
town near the foot of Mount Helicon. The flowers he presents at 
the foot of the altar are suddenly blighted. This fills him with 
terror. He then hears himself addressed, and, looking up, beholds 
a maiden before him with more than mortal loveliness. She gives 
flowers to him, which are accepted at the altar, and so she passes out 
of sight. In the second canto he is made aware that the flower he 
has accepted is the fatal laurel-rose, and he is bade to seek the 
stream that laves the foot of the mountain, and there, calling on his 
Natal Genius, and with averted face, he is to cast the flower into the 
stream, locking not upon the running wave again. By this means 
the magic spell now over him will be dissolved. Immediately he 
has fulfilled the injunction he hears the cry of his beloved Callirrhoé, 
and is not proof against looking back; he does so, but all becomes 
still. The secret that the bright maiden who has bewitched him is 
Rhododaphne is revealed in the third canto, where she charges him 
with having thrown away the flower which she gave him. He pleads 
its disastrous nature; at least so he was informed by a reverend 
seer, and he is thus forcibly rebuked in lines which bear a sting (and 
doubtless were intended to do so) for nineteenth-century sophistry. 

“The world, oh youth! deems many wise, 

Who dream at noon with waking eyes, 

While spectral fancy round them flings 

Phantoms of unexisting things ; 

Whose truth is lies, whose paths are error, 

Whose gods are fiends, whose heaven is terror.” 
The spell woven round Anthemion is made stronger by the maiden’s 
kiss, which is to be poison to all lips but hers. He returns to his 
own Arcadian vale and meets his destined bride. She flies to meet 


him, her eyes imparting and reflecting pleasure, for, as the author 
beautifully expresses it,— 
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‘This is loye’s terrestrial treasure, 
That in participation lives, 
And evermore, the more it gives, 
Itself abounds in fuller measure.” 


But Anthemion’s embrace proves, as predicted, the death of Callirrhoé, 
and maddened with despair the lover flies from the scene. Succeed- 
ing cantos are devoted to his wanderings, and to his meeting again 
with the magic maid of Thessaly. At length, for her impious 
spells, Rhododaphne is slain by the arrow of Uranian Love, and the 
marble palace in which she has been reclining with Anthemion is 
riven asunder. By her death the spell is removed from the latter, 
and once more he finds himself in his native vale, where he meets 
the risen Callirrhoé, and the happy pair raise a marble tomb to the 
dead Rhododaphne. 

Such is the outline of this poem, which has many poetic graces: 
it is not, however, impassioned, as lofty poetry should be, and there- 
fore very high rank cannot be conceded to it. It contrasts favour- 
ably, nevertheless, with many modern attempts to render into verse 
ancient stories which would seem of themselves to suggest the 
loftiest inspiration. The poetry of Peacock is neither the poetry of 
sentimental namby-pambyism nor of burning passion. If he does 
not glow with the fire of Shelley, he does not pall with the sickly 
maunderings of later nerveless versifiers, whose genius has had some 
difficulty in crawling through its long-clothes. While our author’s 
verse is liquid and musical, it is never weak and faltering. He is 
able to endow his creations with some amount of life-breathing power. 
It can scarcely be said that he was happier in his poetry than his 
prose ; rather, indeed, must the reverse be admitted. His intellectual 
and dissecting strength was greater than his emotional. He knew, 
probably, that the general reader would take no delight in his verse ; 
but that mattered not to him; he could give him none other— 
consequently all his work in this direction betrays rather the think- 
ing than the feeling man. In only one of his volumes of verse has 
he dealt after the manner of versifiers generally. The effort was 
not successful. It was his first attempt in the more popular style 
and scope, which he seems afterwards to have abandoned. The 
truth is that on ordinary topics he had nothing extraordinary to say. 
It was when he came to re-illume dead torches that his genius 
shone to advantage. One poem in the volume to which we are 
referring, “ Palmyra,” and which gives its name to the volume, is, 
however, in spite of what we have said, a splendid ode upon the 
destruction of the magnificent Oriental city. The last stanza, an 
-adjuration to bow to the will of the Deity, is finely expressed. It is 


as follows, and reminds one forcibly of Campbell’s “Ode to the 
Last Man:”— 
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‘* Bow thou to Him, for He is good, 
And loves the works His hands haye made ; 
In earth, in air, in fire, in flood, 
His parent-bounty shines displayed. 
Bow then to Him, for He is just, 
Though mortals scan his ways in vain ; 
Repine not, children of the dust ! 
For He in mercy sends ye pain. 
Bow then to Him, for He is great, 
And was, ere Nature, Time, and Fate 
Began their mystic flight ; 
And still shall be when consummating flame 
Shall plunge this universal frame 
In everlasting night. 
Bow then to Him, the Lord of All, 
Whose nod bids empires rise and fall, 
Earth, heaven, and nature’s Sire! 
To Him, who, matchless and alone, 
Has fix’d in boundless space his throne, 
Unchang’d, unchanging still, while worlds and suns expire!” 

Most of the other poems in this volume are very inferior, and 
produce the impression that the writer, after having communed with 
the gods, has descended to the language of the mannikins. A poem 
of a more ambitious description, entitled “The Genius of the 
Thames,” besides exhibiting a considerable infusion of the lyrical 
spirit, breathes also of the patriotic. The pre-eminence of the noble 
river is demonstrated in many smooth, flowing lines, and the 
opportunity is seized to recapitulate all the old traditions in con- 
nection with it. The beliefs in tutelary genii are dwelt upon, and 
the contemplative mind of the author has free scope for exercise. 
Silvery, however, as the lines are, and beautiful frequently as are 
the thoughts which give substance to them, it is not a work likely 
to enhance the author’s reputation in any considerable degree. It 
bears traces of the study of poets of the close of last century, not the 
best models, one would think, for an author just opening on his career. 
The eye of the poet for natural scenery is just and true. Perhaps it 
is not sufficiently fresh. The student has stepped from his books 
into the open air, and his impressions are scholastic and polished. 
Legends of the Thames valley are touched with some amount of 
force, and the comparisons drawn between the state of Britain and 
the old monarchies, Babylonish and others, are vigorous and 
interesting. Altogether, it is just such work as to tempt a man to 
perform who had a high taste for poetic art, but it is not by any 
means a fair test or gauge of his powers. 

The same observations would very nearly apply to “The Philosophy 
of Melancholy,” a poem marked by graceful fancy and many touches 
of true poetic feeling, but lacking in the higher imaginative power. 
It is impossible to peruse it with anything but high pleasure, but 
the judgment is tempered when we think what such masters of the art 
as Milton would have made of the same subject. A pensive attrac- 
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tiveness doubtless attached to these themes in the mind of the poet, 
but his capability of utterance was by no means commensurate with 
the fertility of his ideas. 

Susceptibility, then, or that extreme sensibility which permeates 
every avenue of the true poet’s being, was deficient in Peacock, and 
in consequence he came short of the standard. We know the real 
singer when we meet with him. He is not one who is compelled to 
ransack the stores of recondite lore before he gives us the treasure 
we need. He is a man whose heart is turned out towards humanity 
—and, whether the king on the throne or the beggar in the street be 
his theme, he is able to invest it with undying interest. He is a 
mirror upon which is reflected all the complex passions of human 
nature. He reads the secrets of humanity and of nature as one 
would read the pages of a book, without faltering, and with a 
clear apprehension of their meaning and import. There is no need 
for him to go back into past ages to discover subjects for his muse : 
the records of the very lives by which he is surrounded furnish him 
with material as tragic as the death of Cesar. The gloom gnd the 
glory of his own time strike as deeply into his soul as do those of any 
past age. The great poet of every period has always been the man 
who was able to interpret the human life which encompassed him, 
and to paint it as he beheld it. Realities are what he achieves, and 
these are always recognised, transcending a thousand failures in 
attempting to revivify the beings of antiquity. In the sense, then, 
in which such a man as Burns, for instance, was a poet, Peacock was 
none at all. Impulsiveness was foreign to him. He had too much of 
the cynic and the critic in his composition to be possessed of the 
divine afflatus. His verse is ever correct and musical, not burning 
and overwhelming: it is like the silver stream which meanders 
pleasantly through the meadows, and not the roaring mountain 
cataract, or the tempestuous waves which beat against the rock- 
bound shore. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of Peacock’s miscella- 
neous works,—his ‘ Paper Money Lyrics,” his translation of 
“GV Ingannati,” a comedy performed at Siena, in 1531, his “ Re- 
miniscences and Correspondence with Shelley,” &c. This is the less 
to be regretted, however, as these fugitive pieces are to be shortly 
collected, and republished with his more important works in a 
uniform and permanent form. 

Sufficient ground has, we trust, been shown for turning back to 
this too-long neglected author. With a chosen few he has ever 
been a favourite, but to the admirers of a vapid and invertebrate 
style he must necessarily remain an abomination.. To glance at the 
mere list of works of fiction at the present day which seem to afford 
most delight to the general reader is a disheartening operation: it will 
not have been in vain if these observations on one of the most remark- 
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able writers of several generations should induce, in however small 
a degree, a reaction. In all those respects in which an anthor 
is of permanent benefit to mankind the author of ‘“ Headlong 
Hall” is worthy of occupying an eminent position. His vast 
learning, his precise style, his great research, his boundless 
sarcasm, his intense abhorrence of cant, are all so many claims 
upon our regard. With the ordinary novelists he has little in 
common, as will have been perceived during the course of this 
article; in most respects he cannot be put into competition with 
them ; for, whilst he has many virtues which they do not possess, 
he exhibits few of their vices. 
GrorcGE Barnett SMITH. 
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Ir is a mistake to suppose that the policy which is said to have 
caused the Shah’s visit to Europe, and which undoubtedly has a 
strong hold on him and his advisers, is altogether new. Chardin, 
a century and a half ago, gives us the first hint of it, provoking 
Gibbon’s characteristic remark, ‘ Chardin says that European 
travellers have diffused among the Persians some idea of the freedom 
and mildness of our governments; they have done them a very ill 
office.” Sir John Malcolm quotes this passage, with the observation, 
“This may be too severe; but if instruction is of a character to 
diminish happiness, without furthering improvement, he would be 
bold who should cail it a blessing. A medicine may be excellent in 
itself, yet, from the peculiar habits and constitution of the patient, 
it may act as a poison.” He adds that he could not obtain a hearing 
when reasoning against the proposed sudden reform of the Eastern 
world, and suggesting a slow and almost imperceptible change, by the 
instruction of not half-a-dozen individuals, but a whole people, while 
tolerating systems interwoven with national life, and giving Easterns 
credit for good qualities of head and heart. Malcolm thus admits the 
advantage of the change, but insists upon its being philosophically 
carried out. Nearly half a century has passed since he wrote, and 
the change has become inevitable. Meanwhile the progress of 
Western material civilisation has affected an important element in 
the problem, and the new science of ethnology has enabled us to 
define another of even more weight. In other words, railways and 
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telegraphs must be taken into account, and we can ascertain the 
capacity of the Persians as a race for our civilisation. The first of 
these subjects may almost be dismissed in a sentence, for it presents 
no difficulties. 

Those who look upon railways and telegraphs as all that is neces- 
sary to civilise a country, argue so superficially on the narrowest 
commercial grounds, that we are apt to overlook the important truth 
which they misunderstand. Rapid communications do wonders for 
an ill-governed country, and only second to them is the establish- 
ment of an official system which, however elementarily, gives the 
key to the principles of sound“administration, not only in the capital 
but in every principal town in the state. 

The question of the capacity of the Persian race for the proposed 
change is far more intricate than that at which we have just glanced. 
To understand what the Persians can do, we must know what they are 
ethnically, what they have done in past history, and what is their 
present condition, with the probable bearing of the reforms on that 
condition. . 

For twenty-four centuries, from the, time of Cyrus, the same pure 
Aryan race has inhabited and been dominant in Persia. We must, 
therefore, instantly dismiss the vague idea that we have to deal with 
Orientals, to be judged by the same standard as Arabs, Turks, or 
Japanese, an idea which, however absurd, has a hold due to mere 
habit on the minds of many intelligent men. A pure Aryan race has 
at once the greatest capacity and the greatest flexibility. It has not 
the tremendous persistence of the Shemites, nor the facile imitative- 
ness of the Turanians, but it has those qualities which make it capable 
in all its branches of the highest culture. If we wanted a his- 
torical proof of the truth of this statement we should find it in the 
past history of Persia, from its very beginning in the middle of the 
sixth century before our Era. For twelve hundred years from that 
time the independence of the country was unbroken, except by the 
eighty years of Greek rule from Alexander’s conquest, when, how- 
ever, the native institutions seem to have been maintained. Under 
their first dynasty, the Persians displayed remarkable administra- 
tive and diplomatic qualities; but it was throughout the nine 
centuries after they recovered their freedom, while ruled by the 
Parthian and Sassanian lines, that, taught by misfortune, they 
showed the endurance that enabled them to resist the whole force 
of the Roman empire, and the flexibility and capacity that made 
them welcome the influence of Greek culture. This first half of 
Persian history was ended by the Arab conquest, which proscribed 
the national religion and forced another on the people, seeming to 
have destroyed its individuality as effectually as it did that of the, 
Syrians, the Egyptians, and the Africans. Yet a century afterwards 
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when the Arab empire was at the height of its prosperity, the 
culture of the capital was Persian, and the illustrious family of the 
Barmekees affords a proof that Persians have been able to attain to 
the Arab ideal. Persia, however, was not yet to recover its inde- 
pendence. Ruled first by Arabs and then by Tatars it never lost 
its individuality, and in the eleventh century its greatest poet, 
Ferdoosee, produced the Shah-nameh, the national epic. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the country was at last governed 
by a native line, and its independence has been almost uninterrupted 
to the present time. It is true that the reigning house is of Turko- 
man family, and therefore not Aryan; but its tribe is settled in 
Persia, and all its traditions are purely Persian. This last recovery 
of the Persian state, after eight centuries and a half of foreign rule, 
and no little anarchy, and the great prestige the kingdom attained 
under Shah ’Abbds and Nadir Shah, are the most encouraging facts 
in the annals of the country. 

The past history of Persia thus shows qualities in the race which 
we Pook for in vain elsewhere in the East, probably because else- 
where we do not find Aryan states of the same magnitude. But 
the evidence of history is not everything. We must see in what 
condition the nation now is, for it might be exhausted, and we must 
see how Western civilisation is likely to affect it. 

The population of Persia is indeed not wholly Aryan, but the 
inferior element has no appreciable weight in the national character. 
Now, as always since the country has had a history, its nationality 
is Aryan. The people are either townsmen or villagers, or belong 
to migratory or settled tribes. The tribes are mainly Turkoman 
or Kurd, and therefore Turanian, and were once formidable for 
their skill in war and their predatory habits. The reigning family 
having repressed their independent action, they have become a useful 
element in the population as feeders for the army, and as maintain- 
ing an active and healthy mode of life foreign to the ways of the 
cities. With the higher type and more settled life of the Aryans is 
associated a higher culture, fostered by their finer language and its 
literature. This culture has been necessarily adopted by the leading 
men of the Turkoman tribes, and the Persian element has thus con- 
stantly gained in weight and is really dominant. 

The character of the Persians is thus Aryan, and it is so many- 
sided, and at the same time so strong in each of these sides, that we 
are disposed to see in it a likeness to each leading Aryan nation in 
turn. Gay, quick, and changeable, the Persians have been called the 
French of the East. In religion, mystics or sceptics, and often 
both, they are far more like the Germans. If we may include the 
Parsees of India, the business qualities of the race are not inferior 
to our own; and if they are no longer marked by their former 
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probity, can the parallel be said to fail? In cruelty, treachery, and 
a faculty for artistic lying beyond the furthest stretch of Western 
imagination, they are not without resemblances to Aryan nations 
which need not be particularised. If these comparisons are far- 
fetched, that they can be made at all isa proof of the marvellous 
versatility of the people. 

The national religion is Mohammadanism, Christianity being 
barely tolerated, Parseeism only allowed to exist. Mohammadanism, 
different with different races, is here peculiar in its form, and the 
parent of peculiar developments. The Shiya’ee sect, to which the 
Persians have belonged since the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and which now has its principal home among them, differs from the 
Sunnee or orthodox Mohammadanism in the place which it assigns 
to ’Alee, the nephew and fourth successor of Mohammad. With the 
Sunnees he is merely an exemplary leader, with the Shiya’ees almost 
equal to Mohammad himself. The Shiya’ee system is, in many 
respects, inferior to its powerful rival, especially in its want of con- 
sistency; but it has the advantage of having been forcedy by its 
leading distinctive tenet, to throw aside much of the traditional 
teaching of Mohammadanism. It has also the advantage of an 
attachment to the noble characters of ’Alee and his two sons, Hasan 
and Hoseyn. Its comparative isolation has allowed it an easier 
development, which has taken the direction of mysticism, of which 
the philosophic party of the Soofees, which counts Saadee and 
Hafiz among its adherents, is the most remarkable instance. But 
though Soofeeism has a large following among the educated, the 
teachers of religion view it with mistrust, and generally hold very 
reactionary opinions. Persian Mohammadanism is, however, still 
essentially flexible, and it is from this quality that we derive most 
hope for the future of the country. The relaxation of the laws 
which directly or indirectly prohibit the full toleration of other 
religions, and the subsequent removal of religious disabilities, would 
set free valuable elements in the population, and add others to their 
number. The Armenian and Nestorian Christians, and the Parsees, 
have qualities which give Persia an undoubted advantage over 
Turkey, where the majority of the non-Muslim population is of an 
inferior type. 

In all religious reforms we must be content with the slowest pro- 
gress. The official removal of disabilities can only be effectual if 
supported by a strong government, and further sustained by the 
influence of Europeans. In Egypt it has taken about fifty years to 
bring the Copts into the enjoyment of the position that Mohammad 
"Alee legally granted them, and they are still hampered by dis- 
abilities. 

The government and laws of Persia, depending as they do on the 
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Kur-dn, indirectly affected by national social usages, bring the 
same tremendous difficulty before us. The Shah, instead of being 
absolute, is a constitutional king, inasmuch as he can do nothing 
contrary to the Kur-an. The doctors of the law possess great 
power and influence, and their persons are beyond the royal autho- 
rity. It will be seen at once how difficult any legal reforms must 
be where the king’s edict may be met by an absolute veto. When 
the learned shall be convinced that certain changes are for the good 
of the people, it is to be hoped that they will manage to recon- 
cile them with the bases of their law; but this will not be done 
by royal mandate, nor in any but a very gradual manner. 

Between the king and the peasantry are a large body of powerful 
nobles, the hereditary heads of clans, or great officers raised by 
the sovereign. They, in former times, have rarely transmitted their 
nobility, degradation and confiscation of all but hereditary property 
having been the rule of state policy in such cases. It is quite 
certain, that until fidelity to the crown and the nation is put on a 
level With mere birth, the Shah will never be certain of faithful 
servants, nor the people of disinterested ministers. Here, again, 
we catch a glimpse of the greatness of the proposed changes. 

The most glaring existing abuses in the government of the country 
and the administration of the law, especially torture, would un- 
doubtedly disappear in the strong light of Western opinion, which, 
in the course of forty years, has almost completed this reform in 
Turkey and Egypt, while Persia and Morocco, being out of the 
highways of travelling, remain behind the age. It would take a 
far longer time to abolish that power of extortion at the pleasure of 
the central or local governments, which is the chief cause of misery 
in Turkey and Egypt at the present time. The only remedy lies in 
the publication of facts into which the present race of travellers are 
not sufficiently intelligent or energetic to inquire. It has been well 
suggested, that the Shah should commission travelling judges to 
inform themselves as to abuses in administration said to prevail 
extensively in a country where many princes are provided for by 
local appointments. Better means of communication would, un- 
doubtedly, strengthen the central authority, and would be of invalu- 
able service in case of the occurrence of a famine like that which 
lately desolated the country. 

Were it not for the condition of women, secluded and subject to 
polygamy and easy divorce, Persian society would be superior to the 
most cultivated society of the West. Hospitality as a sacred duty, 
courtesy resting on the recognition of every kind of merit and the 
respect for age, the charm of conversation eagerly cultivated by all 
classes as a necessary of life, all produce a social system as far as 
it goes of extraordinary symmetry. With a beautiful language 
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of their own, the greatest works in which have made themselves 
famous throughout the civilised world, and obliged by their reli- 
gion and laws to be acquainted with Arabic, the chief of Oriental 
living languages, the Persians are emphatically a literary nation. 
Unlike the Arabian, their literature is not wholly a thing of the 
past; they have living poets, whose works are popular enough to be 
quoted in common conversation. If the influence of the West 
should be powerful enough to lead to the education of women, and 
thus gradually to raise their position, as has been actually done, 
though but to a small extent, in Turkey, we might be very hopeful 
for the future. Here, however, the work of reform is of the hardest 
possible character, and necessitates a complete change in the whole 
groundwork of the national domestic life. In another respect, in 
which the West has had great influence on the Turks, and of an 
incalculably mischievous character, we have nothing to fear for 
the Persians, who, in a wine-producing country, have for centuries 
systematically defied or evaded the direct injunctions of the Kur-an 
against the use of intoxicating drinks. 

Perhaps the most positive evil likely to arise from the proposed 
innovations is the destruction of the beautiful native art of Persia, 
and this is no trifling matter in connection with the future pros- 
perity of the country, which would thus be suddenly deprived of a 
secret of commercial success. We would not be understood to put 
Persian art, even in the illuminations of its manuscripts and in its 
brass work, on the same level with classical Arab art, as seen in 
Egyptian work of the age before the Turkish conquest. Arab art, 
purest in the centre of the Arab world, is most exaggerated in its 
extremes, Moroccoand India. Indeed, as soon as going eastward you 
reach the Tigris, then you begin to find examples of an art which though 
mainly of Arab origin is in some respects radically different from 
its chief parent. In this art the representation of animate creatures, 
and the substitution of natural for conventional subjects in decora- 
tive ornament, no less than an inferior accuracy of form and 
proportion and a lower knowledge of colour, show you that you are 
beyond the proper limits of Semitic art, which a real student can as 
easily discriminate from Semitico-Aryan on the one hand and 
Semitico-African, to leave the second ethnic element undefined, on 
the other, as a musician can discriminate a work of Mendelssohn 
from one of Rossini. We must however remember, that the last 
craftsmen who produced typical works of Arab art were carried 
away from Cairo to Constantinople by the Assyrian brutality of the 
Turkish conqueror. Their craft perished with them, or slowly 
decayed in the hands of inferior successors working in the dark 
atmosphere of Turkish oppression. In Persia the arts are 
still alive, and nowhere else could schools of workmen be found who 
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could reproduce all Arab styles. And it must be allowed that the 
metal-work, the carpets, and the furniture-mosaic still produced in 
Persia are the most beautiful contemporary work of their kind, unless 
indeed the carpets can be rivalled by those of India. Should a taste 
for Western civilisation bring in, as in Egypt and Turkey, a miserable 
imitation of Western art, itself a miserabie imitation of what it 
knows not, the world would suffer an irreparable loss. The only 
way to prevent this evil seems to be, to organize such a systematic 
study of Arab art in England, sorely in need of a style suited to its 
architectural wants, as should lead to the encouragement of the living 
art of Persia. Cultivate Oriental art in England, and the prices of 
England will keep alive the sources in the East. This, however, 
must be done on a system. A few rich buyers make no sensible 
impression on the market in Persia. If Sheeraz mosaic became a 
regular article of commerce, we should run no risk of Tunbridge 
ware or any like Western atrocity superseding it in its native seat. 
Here once more is a matter requiring great diplomacy, and one to 
which Western taste will not readily grant its dueimportance. There 
are matters in which the West requires education quite as much as 
the East does in others.’ 
From this rapid survey we cannot hesitate to infer that the 
national character of the Persians has retained its vigour, and is 
singularly fitted in itself and in the conditions of its life for the 
adoption of a civilisation new to it. At the same time most of those 
difficulties which meet us everywhere in the Mohammadan East are 
here too, requiring the greatest delicacy and the utmost patience. If 
the proposed reforms be carried out gradually, and on the model 
of British India, rather than of Europe—if a government strong 
enough to be just, will call to its counsels the best and most 
able men of all classes of its subjects, but not in a sham parliament 
like that of Egypt—if it will accustom them to fear nothing from 
speaking the whole truth, then the effects of material civilisation 
will be closely watched, and the right direction given to many a 
change which if ill directed could only lead to disaster. Let us be 
hopeful that the quick wit of the Persians may be equal to the 
difficulties of the problem, and then in the words of Hafiz— 


‘The breath of the western zephyr will soon shed perfume around ; 
The old world will again become young.” 


REGINALD Sruart Poo ie. 


(1) While this article is in the press the almost incredible news reaches us that the 
Khedive is about to pull down the Mosque of Sultan Hasan at Cairo, the noblest 
— of Arab art in the world, to make room for a new street in the Haussmann 
style. 

(2) In this couplet there is a license of translation in which it has been convenient to 
follow Sir William Jones, and a smaller liberty for which the writer is responsible. 
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Dvrine the first days of the revolution of the 18th of March, while 
I was still undecided as to the course I should take with regard to 
the new Government—I mean as to lending them my military 
assistance—TI had carefully considered a project for forming a small 
flying column intended to take the offensive to the south of Ver- 
sailles, and to operate between that town and the rest of France, 
cutting off its communications, and raising the provinces. I 
had just come from these provinces, and I knew that they were 
thoroughly well disposed, although wanting in firmness and self- 
reliance. The Empire, with its twenty years of enervation, had 
affected the provinces even more than Paris itself. Give them a 
point of support, and they would rise. Of themselves they would do 
nothing. The result was exactly what I expected. 

After the affair of the 3rd of April it was of no use thinking any 
more of this project; I therefore resigned myself entirely to the 
defence. 

My greatest concern was not about Versailles. I knew its gene- 
rals and its soldiers, and I was morally certain that without treason 
they would be unable to enter Paris. By fair fighting they would 
never do it. The great unknown quantity of my problem was not 
at Versailles, but at Berlin. Were the Prussians with the Ver- 
saillists ? Were they neutral or hostile towards us ? 

If the Germans had joined the Versaillists, all further resistance 
would have been vain. Famine would have attacked us as surely 
as it did the defenders of Paris during the first siege. In this case 
I was fully determined to tell the simple truth to the people, and to 
submit to their decision the only two alternatives which remained 
to us—namely, to surrender, or to blow up Paris and bury ourselves 
in its ruins. For my own part I should have voted in favour of the 
second course, which for us was not more dangerous than the other, 
and would have been an immense example and warning. And 
these would have been fitting obsequies for the last men whom 
France produced.’ 

(1) But to propose blowing up Paris! Would it not have been a dramatic expres- 
sion? Where were the engineers to carry out so gigantic a work? I was not even able 
to find men to blow up the Pont de Neuilly. Men like Mégy, who left a poor little 
wretch with a wheelbarrow, a match, and a cask of gunpowder under the Gate of Issy, 
to blow up that fort—these were the sort of men that were to be found ; also a journal, 
like the Cri du Peuple, to make such stupidity popular, and idiots to believe in it. 

But the union of hearts, the singleness of purpose, the cold, calm energy necessary in 


order to take up and execute such a resolution as this, I deny that these are to be found 
in our day, except in very rare instances. Delescluze, Vermorel, Tridon, Trinquet, 
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I have stated in a previous article how I was reassured as to the 
intentions of the Germans by the interview of Aubervilliers. 

From this moment our tactics were very simple—namely, to gain 
time, so as to force France to awake from her sleep of indifference, and 
compel her to interfere. By ourselves, without the moral co-opera- 
tion of France, we could do nothing. All my actions were guided 
by this thought of “ gaining time.” This explains—firstly, why, 
although I had resolved from the commencement to abandon the 
whole left bank of the Seine from St. Ouen to Sévres, I none the less 
defended Asniéres and a part of the plain of Gennevilliers with 
strong outposts ; secondly, why I obstinately defended Neuilly and all 
the forts; thirdly, why, although I had decided on the line of three 
enceintes and a concentric system of barricades, I only very par- 
tially authorised the construction of these latter. If I had allowed 
barricades to be freely constructed, it would have been impossible to 
keep the men at the ramparts and posts. Every man would have 
gone back to his own quarter, and once there would have stayed 
there, dividing his time between the barricade and the wine-shop. I 
am a Parisian, and I understand my fellow-citizens. Moreover, the 
barricade is no longer a serious obstacle to troops who know how to 
make their way through or along the houses and so to get in the 
rear of the defenders of the barricade. The latter are then deprived 
of all means of defence, and can be cut down at the will of their 
assailants. It is from the side, and not in front, that a barricade 
can attack or be defended. But just try to beat that into the heads 
of narrow-minded men with big voices and long beards, calling them- 
selves professors of the art of barricading! I have seen a good deal 
of both sides of the barricade! Not to mention foreign countries, and 
confining myself to Paris, I have assisted in the attack or defence of 
barricades in February and June, 1848, on the 2nd of December, 
1851, and in May, 1871. I am thoroughly acquainted with this 
kind of operation, and I say to the people, So long as you do not 
first of all occupy all the houses which command your barricades 
within a radius of three hundred yards, so long as you erect these 
barricades without any well-considered plan of the houses to be 


Varlin, Razoua, and perhaps Ranvier, were of a nature fitted for playing such a part, 
but they would have had no followers; and, moreover, in any case, would have been 
unable to obtain the requisite materials. 

As for that innumerable host of revolutionary petits crevés, as for those young men of 
the boulevards who deposit their slime in the popular press, in order to obtain the 
wherewithal to eat, drink, and be merry, just as their brethren of the Figaro and Gaulois 
do by the dourgeoise press, does any one believe that they would have accepted this 
heroic end! They would have straightway swallowed their fire-eating articles, and 
without the slightest embarrassment set to work to prove to the people that true 
heroism consisted in opening the gates in order to preserve lives so precious to their 
families, their cause, and the future. This is precisely what one sees in France at the 
present time. Cowardice sheltered under the gis of policy and discipline. 
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occupied and the sites to be barricaded, and without taking any mea- 
sures for destroying these houses before they can fall into the hands 
of the enemy, the barricade is only useful to the assailant. Besides, 
the order to construct barricades was equivalent to a retreat or a con- 
fession of our own powerlessness. We were considered as beaten, 
and with the cowardice which characterizes our epoch, our supporters 
fell off from us as they did when we really were beaten. Twenty- 
two years of Empire and half a century of jobbery have not been 
passed through with impunity. By this order I encouraged the 
enemy, discouraged my own men, and by so much shortened the 
duration of the defence. 

It has been said that my tactics were the tactics of Trochu. That 
is quite true; but what to Trochu was ruin, to us was salvation. 
The days of the first defence were counted by famine; with us this 
was not the case. And every day gained added to the prestige of the 
Commune, and diminished by so much the confidence in the troops 
of Versailles. ‘To know, to prepare, to foresee, to be patient,—these 
things comprehend all human wisdom. The Commune neither knew 
how to foresee nor how to wait. 

I have been further reproached with supporting the Central 
Committee, and with giving them a home at the Ministry of War. 
The reason of my doing this was very simple. I preferred to have 
the Central Committee close at hand, to having its members scattered 
through the faubourgs carrying on an underhand war against the 
Commune. 

In a word, the Central Committee had retained a large part of its 
influence over the National Guards. It was, moreover, sincerely 
liberal in the true sense of the word. This is more than could be 
said of the Commune, which showed itself by its despotic manner to 
be at bottom conservative. I had made up my mind that, if, as I 
had reason to fear would be the case, the Commune continued its arbi- 
trary and Jacobinical course, I would call in the Central Committee 
to my aid. I said so openly to its members, for I have never 
plotted; that is not in my character. 

The only inconvenience of the Central Committee had been its 
direct participation in the management of all military affairs. For 
in such matters the Committee was ignorance itself, and some of its 
members were the very personification of disorganization and indiscip- 
line. I remember, in particular, a certain cook, who surely was the 
most noisy, blustering specimen of the genus. As soon as he saw the 
Committee agreed about something, he came down with some ridi- 
culous motion, and everything had to be argued over again. Was he 
paid for this, or was it only a defect of his constitution? I do not 
know. Fortunately the majority were sensible and honest, and 
allowed me to act as I thought best. In order to maintain the 
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influence of the Committee, I obtained its signature to all orders, 
and its approval of all that I did. But during all the time that it 
was installed at the Ministry of War, the Central Committee never 
interfered directly in any measure having reference to the defence. 

After my time it was otherwise. My successors acted towards 
the Committee as inferiors towards their superior. The Committee 
wished to take the entire direction and administration of affairs, 
and everything collapsed. 

I will now resume the narrative of events, following the order 
adopted in the report of Marshal MacMahon. This report, down to 
the 29th of April, is more than concise. And yet there occurred 
some important events during the time thus briefly touched on. It 
was from the 4th to the 25th of April that the enemy made their 
most violent attacks upon the forts. But all the truth must not be 
told at all times; and to tell the whole truth about these events 
would have been to confess a failure. ‘ Regular” generals con- 
fessing a failure against national guards! that would be a new idea! 
Better to preserve a discreet silence. MacMahon has done so. 

Not having the same motives for silence I shall speak. According 
to the Marshal’s report, his army was composed on the 26th of 
April of nine divisions of infantry, having eighteen batteries of 
artillery, eight batteries of mitrailleuses, and eight reserve batteries 
of twelve gunseach. Three brigades of light cavalry were attached to 
these divisions of infantry. In addition to these there were three 
divisions of cavalry, with three batteries of horse artillery. For 
what purpose? That is not my business, and the President of the 
Republic is perhaps better able to explain it than I. 

The general reserve of artillery consisted of ten batteries. 

The whole formed an army of 90,000 men, and forty-seven field 
batteries, consisting of 282 pieces, and this, be it remembered, 
without including the artillery in position. I have already stated 
what I had to oppose to this mass. On the 30th of April I had two 
defective batteries, three squadrons of horse, and an organized force 
of 41,500 men. On the 6th I had nothing at all. 

I have already described the unfortunate battles engaged in by 
the Generals of the Commune on the 3rd and 4th of April. What 
was still more sad was the attitude of the journals of the Commune. 
The Cri du Peuple conducted by Jules Vallés, and the semi-official 
organ of the Government, wrote thus :—‘ Never were such leaders 
seen! unknown leaders coming from the very heart of the people, 
yet taking that redoubt, conquering that field, and occupying that 
hill! It clearly showed that the people knew how, without plan and 
without discipline, to face the strategists and the statesmen,” &c. 
This is surely the lowest depth of stupidity. It was just the 
contrary which had been demonstrated. Never had the people 
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shown such incapacity. Exhausted by twenty-two years of empire, 
the powerless revolution only produced Bergerets, instead of men. 
That was the whole matter. It is true that, not wishing to sully 
their old character for bravery and generosity, the people still took 
guns and respected prisoners, and tended the wounded of the enemy. 
But it was only good for that. And that was not enough. 

But so much as that cannot be said for the gendarmes. At 
Courbevoie the Sieur Baretti gave shelter to two wounded national 
guards. Five sergents de ville went to the house, and massacred 
M. Baretti, his wife, his two daughters, and the two national guards. 
They hoped thus to destroy all the witnesses of their crime. 

On the 6th the Pont de Neuilly’fell into the hands of the Ver- 
saillists. Bourgoing lost his life there, and so did two Versaillist 
generals, Péchot and Besson. 

I have been blamed for the loss of the Pont de Neuilly; but, 
firstly, I had no one effectually to defend it; secondly, its loss was 
the fatal consequence of the disaster of the 3rd of April; thirdly, I 
had given orders to blow up the bridge, but there were no miners to 
do it; fourthly, the loss of the Pont de Neuilly was not of any 
strategic importance from the momént that we stood only on the 
defensive, and whilst Asniéres remained to us if we should have 
occasion to cross the river. 

As to the fact of its affording a means of access to the Versaillist 
troops, one more or less did not make any great difference, as they 
already held the bridges of Sévres and St. Cloud, and could take 
another at Suresnes. Moreover, they were never able to utilise the 
Pont de Neuilly, which was for the Versaillists only an occasion of 
serious losses. 

It was not by the Pont de Neuilly that they would have to 
operate in order to occupy the Bois de Boulogne, the only thing which 
it was important to prevent, and which I did prevent. Un- 
fortunately Rossel did not understand its importance, and allowed 
the Bois to be taken from him. 

As Bergeret did nothing but parade, eat, lose ground, and issue 
bulletins, in which he assured the Commune that it could deliberate 
in peace, exactly like Changarnier, I sent him to Mazas, as I have 
already said, and replaced him by Dombrowski. 

Dombrowski was a rather strange-looking person. Small, fair, not 
handsome, a keen, resolute face, full of energy and determination. 
He was very much spoken against, which made me think he was 
worth something. He was called a traitor and a forger, &c. When 
a man is worth nothing, said I to myself; people do not take the 
trouble to calumniate him. He came from a military school, and 
had seen active service. To my mind the latter was the more 
important thing. Theory, and nothing more, is of no use at all. If 
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a smithy is necessary to make a blacksmith, fighting is very much 
more indispensable to make a general. What Dombrowski was 
lacking in was largeness of view. He saw one point very clearly, 
but could not see two at the same time. He did prodigies at 
Neuilly, and allowed the Versaillists to enter almost under his 
nose by the Porte d’Auteuil. He could not see Neuilly and Auteuil 
at the same time. That is just the man. With his 1,300 men he 
held Neuilly for a month against the 24,000 men composing the 
army corps of General |’Admirault, who opposed to him a division 
at a time, and, according to his own confession, renewed his men 
every three or four days. On the other hand, I was only able to 
relieve the 1,300 men of Dombrowski three or four times altogether. 
My mind was so thoroughly at ease with respect to that part of the 
defence that I no longer troubled myself about it. The 24,000 men 
of the corps under L’Admirault no more alarmed the 1,300 men of 
Neuilly than they did Dombrowski and me. For the first few days, 
the extreme right, that is to say Asniéres, Clichy, and St. Ouen, were 
under the orders of Dombrowski’s brother; I had to replace him by 
Okolowitz, who, his name notwithstanding, was no more a Pole than 
La Cecilia was an Italian. They were both French. Okolowitz, 
whom I did not know, and do not know now, except professionally, 
was thoroughly equal to his mission. He was exceedingly brave, 
and well defended his positions. 

To the left of Dombrowski was the Porte Maillot, which was fighting 
on its own account. There was only one battery there, but the 
men were heroes, and hard fighting had made them more blackened 
and bronzed than their guns. They were a body of very original 
composition, consisting of old men, women, children, sailors, 
soldiers, civilians, all united by one common thought, the passion for 
liberty, the love of the guns amidst which they slept, and contempt 
of death. Excellent marksmen, nothing affected them but the point 
to be aimed at. Everything around them had disappeared, embra- 
sures, drawbridge, the surrounding houses, even to the tunnel of the 
Circular Railway, which had been broken in by the unceasing storm 
of shells poured upon this heroic band. Nothing was able to daunt 
them. Many of them blacker than their powder, nearly all of them 
naked to the waist, they made their guns speak, and they themselves 
were silent. This was grand, splendid, sombre! 

As soon as I could steal a little time from my duties I went to 
Porte Maillot. I felt myself immediately at home there. I felt 
young again. It was, if my memory serves me correctly, a man 
called Montal, or Montels, who was in command, Later on, as a 
reward for their brave and arduous services, I distributed thirty 
honorary revolvers among the gunners of the Porte Maillot. 

On the left of the Porte Maillot was the command of La 
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Muette. This sometime residence of Louis XV., at present the 
property of Pleyel, the late pianoforte maker, is surrounded by a 
ditch, with a revétement of stonework, and is easy of defence. An 
old colonel of the National Guards, called La Porte, defended La 
Muette, and managed effectively to complete his means of defence. 
His command really extended as far as the Point du Jour. 

In the centre commanded Eudes. There was my thorn in the 
flesh. I gave him La Cecilia as chief of the staff. La Cecilia was 
conciliatory and methodical. He did not wish to disturb anything, 
and consumed himself in unavailing efforts to introduce order into 
the chaos which his chief had bequeathed to him after the 3rd of 
April. 

The forts of Vanves and Issy, supported by the villages of the 
same names, which were themselves supported by the ramparts, and 
protected by the trenches made during the first siege, constituted a 
position of primary defence. The forts might have been dismantled, 
they might have been crushed, together with the villages, under the 
fire of artillery, but in order to take them it would have required 
troops of a different kind from those of Versailles. In vain did I 
lavish men on this part of the enceinte. Eudes, and after him 
Wetzel, did not know what todo. They had not the least authority 
over their men, and allowed them to congregate together in the 
cabarets of the villages, where they brutalized themselves with 
drink. I made an example of one fellow called Ferrat, the chief of 
the 80th battalion, the most abominable drunkard and the most 
worthless scamp that could be found anywhere. It will give an idea 
of the poor authority exercised by Eudes over his troops when I 
mention the fact that, notwithstanding my reiterated orders, he did 
not dare to arrest this man. I was obliged to go myself and seize 
him in the midst of the Central Committee, of which he was a 
member. 

For the defence of the centre from 3,000 to 3,500 combatants were 
required, whereas with a Dombrowski the third of that number 
would have fully sufficed. And to keep up these 3,000 effective com- 
batants, it was necessary to have at command 10,000 men. The 
battalions which supplied this part of the enceinte, after the 12th or 
13th of April, belonged to the 10th arrondissement, and were com- 
manded by Lisbonne. They were a good set of fellows, and 
consented to remain unrelieved for a fortnight. A fortnight in 
the trenches is rather hard work! I was obliged to go so long 
without relieving them, in order that the organization of the 
legions might not be hindered. As for the organized battalions—the 
only ones that I could send to the front—they were so few in 
number at the commencement that it was impossible to relieve those 
on duty. 
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On the left was General Wroblewski, who, like Dombrowski, was a 
Pole, and like him had seen active service, and was possessed of 
serious military qualities. With him, as with Dombrowski, I felt no 
fear. He never sent to demand reinforcements, like his colleague 
Eudes. He contented himself with those I sent him. Once he 
sent to ask for cavalry: in point of fact he was the only commander 
who needed cavalry; but I had none to send him. An officer who 
asks for reinforcements a second time is judged in my mind. 

Such was the general disposition of the defence, when the attacks 
on the centre and the right were resumed by the Versaillists. The 
entire circle to be defended absorbed from 6,000 to 6,500 infantry 
and 2,000 and some odd hundreds of artillery. I never had recourse 
to my reserves. They marched once, that was at the great night 
attack on Issy and Vanves, but they were not engaged. 

Military men will understand my system. My national guards, good 
behind an obstacle, equally good for carrying a position, bad in the open 
field, could only produce their maximum effect on condition that they 
acted under shelter, and upon a limited front. Whence arose the neces- 
sity of only presenting to the enemy the heads of my columns, which 
is the explanation of the small number of men I lost. During 
the twenty-seven days that I defended Paris against 90,000 men and 
282 field pieces, not including the formidable marine guns, I only 
lost 171 killed and 726 wounded. I could have continued thus for a 
long time, but the barking journals, the Cri du Peuple, the Pére 
Duchesne, &c., went on repeating every morning that “thousands of 
heroic victims” (that was the term always employed) “were being 
sacrificed to the incapacity of the military commander, who repeated 
Trochu.”” They have since seen what they lost under Rossel and 
Delescluze. A general is a military banker, and his men are his 
funds. I did not throw my men through the window any more than 
a banker would his bank-notes. 

Commencing with the 5th of May, the Versaillists harassed us 
every night. On the nights of the 5th, 9th, 11th, and 138th of 
April they made downright attacks upon us. So far at any rate as 
this, that after a fierce cannonade their troops pretended to advance ; 
but they went back much quicker than they came onward. One 
night, I think it was the 13th, they advanced further forward than 
usual. But, notwithstanding the breach made by the Prussians in 
Fort Issy, notwithstanding that some traitor had removed the locks 
and hinges from the posterns, they did not venture on an assault. 

How different was it with the old French army! I do not say 
that they would have been able to maintain themselves in the fort, 
but they would at least have made the assault. We went to work 
differently in the Crimea. The Mamelon Vert and the Malakoff 
were places of a very different kind from Fort Issy. The colour 
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rose to my cheeks as I thought on this French army and the 
Crimean one. I said to myself, That is the army in which for eighteen 
years I was an officer, and in which my father and grandfather 
commanded before me. That is what they so confidently taught 
me to admire. Twenty-two years of empire have sufficed to extirpate 
from France even its military genius. That there were no longer 
any generals, this I knew; but no soldiers! and this is in France, 
the country which has never wanted soldiers ! 

It has been said that the soldiers did not fight well, because they 
were disgusted with the sort of war they had to make. Oh no, 
that is not it. They were the same soldiers who six weeks later 
outraged women, massacred old men and children, and robbed the 
corpses of their watches, or hung over their chimneys the purses 
taken from the pockets of the dead and prisoners. The Germans 
did not act like this. 

Others (and here I refer particularly to MacMahon and Vinoy,) 
have pretended that I had the guns fired, in order to make the 
people believe in imaginary fights, when all the while there was no 
attack on their part. This is one falsehood more to be added toa 
great many others. And of that here are my proofs. 

1. The ambulances of the Versaillists were unable to carry off all 
the dead and wounded before daylight. Everybody saw them, as I did, 
hastening through their melancholy task long after the sun had risen. 

2. The unanimous testimony of the combatants and the com- 
manders of the forts. 

3. One mitrailleuse at least (and I believe three) taken from the 
Versaillists during one of these attacks, and which I presented to 
the battalions which had captured them. 

4. The posterns of Fort Issy unhinged on the night before the 
attack. I myself paid the bill of:the locksmith who set the doors 
up again. 

5. A commander of engineers came on the 11th of April, the day 
before the great night attack, accompanied by Joachim, the prin- 
cipal guard, to the Rue Bellechasse, to get the plans which had been 
photographed of the cuttings made in the curtains of the bastions 
situated between Point du Jour and the Route de Sceaux, in order 
to see whether, by passing between the forts, it would not be possible 
to enter Paris by these cuttings, which then were not closed up. 
That was why my reserves were massed there. The enemy would 
have received a warm reception. 

My chief of the engineers, immediately he was informed of this, 
had the Government seals placed on everything. When they came 
to make the inventory, only those plans were missing. 

When I had once definitely ascertained the worth of the enemy’s 
forces I was completely at ease. Thence resulted the coolness which 
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was mistaken for indifference, and which Jourde, one of my accusers 
in the Commune, reproached as such. ‘ What,” he said, “we were 
all moved—all of us but him! If he has not betrayed us, at 
any rate he showed very little anxiety for our cause.” Iam simply 
relating a piece of history ; this was one of the counts of the indict- 
ment of the Commune against me. I have not exercised my pro- 
fession for thirty years; I have not studied, practised, taught; I 
have not, for twenty years, taken part in all the wars of my genera- 
tion ; in France in all the insurrectionary struggles, in Africa, in 
the Crimea, in Italy, and in America ; I have not risen step by step, 
painfully winning every advance at the point of my sword upon the 
field of battle, from the rank of sub-lieutenant to that of general; I 
have not had my body seamed with scars—without coming to know 
something. If I had not learnt anything I should be inferior even 
to those men who took upon themselves to sit in judgment on me, 
without knowing anything of the matters to be adjudged upon. 
I know something—not that I would pretend to know everything 
in my profession—in which the more one learns the more one under- 
stands what there remains to be learned, and the less disposed one is 
to express an absolute opinion. But when I say that I know, I mean 
as compared with those boasting scribblers and club orators who 
babble about everything and know nothing. I have, above all, that 
practical experience which enables me to judge of an action without 
being obliged to follow it step by step, as if I were myself present. 
I can tell how things are going by the roar of the cannon, the rising 
of the dust, and of the smoke, when it is daylight; that is, of course, 
supposing I know the position of things before the beginning of the 
action. Now this was just the case at Issy. From the Ministry of 
War I watched the action; and when the orderly officers came to 
bring news of the progress of the fight, their information only con- 
firmed what I had previously said to those around me. 

Then all those “ frightened ” folk who rushed to the Ministry—I 
say “frightened,” because I wish to treat them politely—to glean a 
little news, in order to make a stir at the clubs, furious at finding me 
inaccessible to their emotions, and seeing no other manifestation of 
feeling on my part than one of annoyance at their fussy question- 
ings, went away accusing me of incapacity, treason, or indifference. 
They wearied me; that was all. We easily find that true which we 
wish to be true. But when one has to pass through as much as I 
have passed through, he either kills emotion or gets killed by it. I 
have killed mine. 

General rule. If you wish to possess all the virtues, you must share 
all the weaknesses of those around you. That is not in my character, 
neither is it in my character to lose time in order to be agreeable. 

Turning to account my military knowledge, I might have con- 
descended to give explanations, and thus have gained for myself a 
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popularity which no one would have been able to shake. But I 
never had even the thought of doing this. If do not respect indi- 
vidualities, I, at any rate, respect myself; and no advantage that 
might result to me from a mean action would compensate, to my 
mind, for the disgust with which I should regard the action itself. 

And now, between my statements and those of MM. MacMahon 
and Vinoy let the reader judge. 

The attacks on the Neuilly side were renewed, and became every 
day more furious, but were without any better success. And here I 
must mention a fact which M. Thiers denies, but which I and a 
hundred thousand witnesses with me aflirm to be true. The Ver- 
saillist troops made use of steel-pointed and explosive bullets. There 
was not a national guard who had not specimens of the former, and 
I myself have some still. As for the latter they were picked up at 
Fort Vanves, and I have now on the chimney-piece of my study 
specimens, which I have kept as proofs of our accusation. Thus 
those frightful implements of war, which humanity has excluded 
from international wars, which the bourgeois themselves found too 
murderous to be used against the Prussians, were good enough to be 
used against Frenchmen, when those Frenchmen happened to be 
workmen. 

However, here is a private letter, which in its naiveté and inno- 
cence sufficiently indicates the kind of war inaugurated by Versailles. 

It is by a private soldier writing to his family. This letter is 
authentic; it has been republished, and has never been contra- 
dicted :-— 


‘“*We went on the 6th of April to capture the Pont de Neuilly from the 
insurgents. We surprised them with a bayonet charge. We pillaged the 
houses, where there were any insurgents. We found champagne, bottled 
wine, cognac, absinthe, and kirschwasser. Our men were half seas over; you 
should have seen how they marched. All those whom they had captured shot 
at sight. 

““We set out again on the 15th for Neuilly. We fought for five days and 
four nights; the firing never ceased. We lost a great many men. Corporal 
B —, who belonged to Meung, was killed. We captured an insurgent, 
who was lying on a mattress ; we shot him immediately. 

‘We took a 12-pounder gun from the insurgents, and the band playing at 
our head, we drew it home to MM. Thiers and MacMahon, who ordered us to 
receive 300 franes. 

“Tell M. L—— that I would like to be back at figures with him. That 
would be much better than this sort of business.” (Published by the Loiret.) 





Another soldier, the nephew of a friend of mine, boasted in the 
presence of his uncle and myself, that he had fired point-blank into 
the breast of a woman. The reader may be sure that this young 
man will get no share of the property of his uncle, who immediately 
turned him out of doors. 

VOL. XIV. N.S. 
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These brutalities occasioned the following letter from M. Darboy, 
the Archbishop of Paris, to M. Thiers :— 


‘*Certain persons have assured me that barbarous acts were committed 
against the National Guards, by different corps of the army during the late 
fighting. It is said that the prisoners were shot and the wounded dispatched 
on the field of battle. These persons, seeing how I hesitated to believe that 
such acts had been perpetrated by Frenchmen, have assured me that they 
speak from certain information. 


‘‘ That is my reason, M. le President, for calling your attention to so grave 
a fact, which is perhaps unknown to you, and for earnestly entreating you to 
see what can be done at this unhappy juncture. If an inquiry should com- 
pel the admission that atrocious excesses have added to the horror of our 
fratricidal discords, surely they can only be the result of private and individual 
passions [we have since seen that it was all done on a preconceived system]; 
nevertheless it is perhaps possible to prevent a repetition of them, and I have 


thought that you might be able better than any one else to take effectual 
measures on this subject.” 


This appeal, which ought to have saved the life of its author, and to 
have given rise to some reflection on the part of him to whom it was 
addressed, remained a dead letter. Not only did the atrocities 
against the National Guards continue, but M. Thiers added to them 
the bombardment of Passy and of the Champs Elysées. His guns 
would not reach further. It would only be necessary to read the 
Siécle of the 10th and 12th of April, in order to see what immense 
ravages were made by the incendiary projectiles of M. Thiers. 

It was he, therefore, and not we, who first kindled the flames in 
Paris. Why then should he complain that retaliation was applied 
to his own house? History will record that to the people of Paris 
belongs the honour of having first broken with the traditions of the old 
French chauvinism, of having paid solemn homage to modern civili- 
zation, and of having proclaimed far and wide the official and definitive 
rupture between labour, the source of all morality, of all greatness, 
and of all legitimate prosperity, and that military vainglory, as 
odious as it is ridiculous, which is the source of all the evils and all 
the disgraces under which France now groans. 

On our extreme right the Versaillists decided to advance. I 
will quote their official words :— 


‘The 17th, the Chateau de Bégon was brilliantly carried by the 36th regi- 
ment of the line. The next day, the 36th, continuing its movement in advance, 
dislodged the insurgents from all the houses which line the Asnicres road, and 
take the station, where they take a strong position. 

“The village of Bois Colombes is at the same time carried by the Ist 
regiment of gendarmes, seconded by a battalion of the 72nd of the line.” 


In the same strain M. Thiers writes to the préféts :— 


‘* Versailles, 19th April, 1871. 
** Asnicres was taken this morning. Our troops under the lead of General 
Montaudon, whcse activity was{conspicuous, threw themselves on the position 
in spite cf the fire of the 1amparts, and carried it with extraordinary vigour. 
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The enemy has had immense losses, and can no longer interfere with our 
establishing ourselves in force at Courbevoie. 


** THIERS.” 


MacMahon added, missing thereby a very good opportunity of 
holding his tongue: “ By these assaults the insurrection is finally 
restricted to the right bank. The corps of General l’Admirault 
remains simply on the defensive, except so far as to take, in Neuilly, 
some blocks of houses necessary to protect our line.” 

So that MacMahon, as well as M. Thiers and his clever generals, 
had yet to perceive that since the 4th of April I had been acting 
on the strictest defensive. They took, or pretended to take, for a 
serious occupation, certain insignificant detached posts instructed 
to keep a look out and send intelligence, but to fall back in case 
of attack. None of these posts had any artillery. The strongest, 
that of Bois Colombes and Gennevilliers, commanded by Groslard, 
an old sergeant of the line and a member of the Central Committee, 
consisted of four companies, counting an effective force of 200 men. 
It was not protected by any defensive works. In accordance with 
his orders, Groslard, when attacked, fell back, firing, and without 
losing any men. As to the chateau of Bégon, there was simply 
a small guard there. No fighting ever took place there; none 
would have been possible. 

I should not have been sorry if I had been able to hold the 
Chateau de Bégon; for from this position the enemy took my 
batteries at Clichy obliquely. But to occupy it would have 
necessitated on my part a whole series of operations which would 
have given me more trouble than the possession of the chateau by 
the enemy. If I had occupied the chateau it would have been 
necessary to connect it with Asniéres, and then to occupy the last- 
named village in strength ; for alli the hill from the chateau to the 
village presented the same advantage for firing as the chateau. The 
enemy might have erected earthworks at greater or less distances, 
which would have rendered him the same service, and which I 

- should have been obliged to carry one by one. He might have 
cut off the garrison, which I should then have had to relieve. 
Lastly, I should have been obliged to occupy the whole of Asniéres, 
which would have been more difficult to hold than Neuilly, and 
would have cost me more men. Upon the whole then, the losses 
exceeding the gains, the result would have been a deficit, and 
therefore I did not occupy the chateau. As to the so-called capture 
of Asniéres, this is what really took place:—On the morning of 
that famous operation, in company with Rossel, my chief of the 
staff, Roselli-Mollet, the chief of the engineers, and the chief 
of the artillery, Borgella, I went from Clichy to St. Ouen, for the 
purpose of deciding on the sites of the batteries intended to sweep 
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the plain of Gennevilliers and the right bank of the Seine, in- 
cluding Asniéres. I found great confusion there. The national 
guards on duty at Asniéres had allowed themselves to be surprised 
by the gendarmes, and, as at the Rond Point on the 2nd of April, 
had fled in disorder, I appealed to all true-hearted men in this 
unruly mass to follow me. A hundred presented themselves. At 
their head, marching in plain clothes, with my hands in my pockets, 
and accompanied by Rossel, I crossed the bridge, recaptured 
Asniéres, entrusted the occupation of the railway station to Rossel, 
und caused the roads belonging to the railway, and giving access 
to the village from the country, to be barricaded. In the village 
I left a guard, also defended by a barricade, and then came back 
quietly to complete my decision as to the sites for the guns, as the 
village could not be cceupied until their entire completion. This 
was the affair of half an hour, and I repeat that if the national 
guards had had any one in command they would have been able to 
do much more, but they had no one. 

On that day I had occasion to examine in detail the effect of the 
railway carriages protected by armour plates, which defended the 
railway bridge, by which the Versaillists might have debouched in 
foree. This is a means of defence destined to produce immense 
results. Exposed every day, and all day long, to the fire of artillery 
of large calibre, only one carriage was pierced. This was, I believe, 
the tirst time that railway carriages had been regularly used in the 
operations of war. They were almost cylindro-conical. I must 
urge upon officers who may hereafter make use of them the necessity 
of allowing plenty of space. The gunners complained of want of 
air and room. 

As soon as my batteries were completed, which was on the same 
day, I gave instructions to pierce the houses on the quay with loop- 
holes, and then ordered the same to be done with the houses visible 
behind these. I fired 250 and 300 metres with twenty-four pounders. 
I ask then if it was possible to occupy Asniéres? Asniéres never 
was occupied by the Versaillists. Their scouts were able to enter 
the village, just as mine did, but nothing more. 

In all this affair I lost ten men killed and had thirty-three 
wounded ; and these men were sacrificed through their own fault, in 
consequence of their drinking, or gaming, or sleeping, when they 
should have been keeping guard. In the recapture of Asniéres I 
did not lose a single man or fire a single shot. The gendarmes of 
the “brave”? Colonel Gremelin had scampered off with the fleetness 
of hares. 

If all these movements of the enemy were of little consequence in 
themselves, they were calculated to give us much uneasiness in view 
of a possible understanding between the Prussians and the Ver- 
suillists. What, in ‘point of fact, was the use of these movements if 
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their object was not to get near the forts occupied by the Germans, 
in order to receive assistance at their hands, or to give rise to some 
occasion for them to interfere. The Times was of opinion that such 
was their object. According to that journal MacMahon was in 
agreement with General Fabrice, and had received permission to 
deploy his troops in the space between the neutralised zone and the 
ramparts. This was very serious, for if the federals repulsed the 
Versaillists in this position, some of their projectiles would in- 
evitably have reached the neutralised zone, and this would have 
been a casus belli. 

This was in part the cause of the interview of Aubervilliers. 

In the centre, affairs went sometimes better and sometimes worse. 
The attacks of the enemy, unceasingly renewed, were always 
repulsed. But what indiscipline! I have already said that Nudes 
had no authority whatever. The most insignificant of the National 
Guards laughed at his General, who indeed had nothing of the 
General about him except the gold lace. Out of 10,000 men whom 
I sent for Issy, Vanves, and Montrouge, 3,000 at the most were 
faithful to their duty. The rest spent their time at the cabarets, 
Eudes being quite unable to keep them away. These 3,000 men 
were really worthy of their cause. By themselves alone they 
sustained the weight of the army corps of General de Cissy, con- 
sisting of three divisions, and reinforced by two divisions of the 
reserved corps of Vinoy, the whole numbering 45,000 men and 90 
guns. 

Mortier at Dantzic inscribed on his banners, “1 against 10.” 
The brave soldiers of the Commune might have written on theirs, 
“1 against 15.” Ah! if I had only had a general and a 
dozen or fifteen good officers to put at the head of these gallant 
fellows! But I had nothing, nothing, nothing! I have spoken of 
the furious night attacks of the 11th and 13th. On the latter 
occasion the cost of the projectiles used by the Versaillists must 
have been considerable. The night was very gloomy, a fit night for 
evil-doers, and the effect of the darkness illuminated by flaming 
projectiles was not without a certain dramatic grandeur. That, 
however, was the only effect produced. I lost one man killed, and 
four wounded. 

On the side of the Versaillists there were so many killed and 
wounded that their general, reluctant as he was to recognise the 
conventional rules of war, was obliged to hoist the white flag. It 
need hardly be said that it was respected. 

At this time, I established a battery of twenty-four pounder guns at 
the Trocadero. The object of this battery was to demolish the barracks 
of Mont Valérien (not to make a breach in the fortifications) so as 
to render the fort uninhabitable by any large number of troops. A 
great deal of noise was made about the following dispatch: “ The 
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breach in Mont Valérien is already very appreciable.” There was 
evidently here a blunder on the part of the officer whose duty it was 
to transmit to the Commune in the name of the Minister of War the 
military dispatches of the day. The special matter referred to was 
an enormous hole made at the right-hand corner of the second 
window of the great quarter facing Neuilly. 

I say nothing about myself, but can any person believe that 
Colonel Borgella, one of the good officers of the French artillery, 
who was in command of the battery of the Trocadero, and by whom 
the reports were made, would really have sent such a communication 
as this ? 

In connection with this battery, a fact transpired which is worth 
being noted. Some of the shells reached the barracks, and even 
went beyond them, ploughing up the plain to the rear of the fort ; 
others fell at Suresnes. (It has even been stated on this subject that I 
did not respect the dead, but fired upon the tomb of my family in the 
cemetery of that village.) Other shells fell at the distance of a few 
hundred yards. SBorgella, very much troubled by this state of things, 
had some of the cartridges opened. Some were filled with sand, 
others with a mixture of powder and bran; others again were not 
full. Now these projectiles and their contents remained from the 
first siege. They were a legacy from Trochu. 

I ought to add that the firing from Mont Valérien showed that the 
gunners there were using the same sort of projectiles as we were. 
These are some of the results which I myself verified. On the first 
day the shells fell from Auteuil to La Muette. On the second day 
not one passed beyond the fortifications. The explosions took place 
at a distance of 300 or 400 metres. On the third day I tock note of 
the following explosions which followed each other: 1. Rue de 
VAssomption. 2. Boulevard Montmorency. 3 and 4. Behind the 
barracks of the Octroi. 5. At the foot of the Villa Montmorency. 
6. Porte d’Auteuil. Between these points there were distances of as 
much as 500 metres. My gunners said, ‘They are drunk!” 
Perhaps the gunners of the enemy said the same of their shells. 
What is certain, however, is that on the one side, as well as on the 
other, it was the Government of National Treason which had acted 
as purveyor. 

As the east could no longer be threatened, since we had received 
an assurance of the neutrality of the Germans, I had the guns of 
that side brought to the west, and placed in position upon the ram- 
parts. In the improbable case of a breach being made by the 
Versaillists these guns could have been easily drawn back, and used 
in the defence of the second enceinte. 

Everything was now going on as well as could be desired. This 
was the moment chosen by the Cri du Peuple for undermining the 
defence. There was on the staff of that paper a young scribbler 
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of the name of Henri Verlet, the commander of a battalion of 
National Guards, who, being ignorant of everything, doubted 
nothing. He commenced a series of attacks, the object of which 
was to excite discontent in the minds of the National Guards, by 
destroying their confidence in the plan of the defence, and to make 
himself popular. Was he in the pay of Versailles? or was he 
simply presumptuous? It does not matter which, and I should 
not have said anything about him—the subject not being worth 
the trouble—were it not that one of the most deplorable signs 
of the times is this mania for speaking at random, and in the most 
positive manner, about things of which one is entirely ignorant. 
This young man, without experience, who knew nothing either of 
military science or of those upon whom, in this case, devolved the 
responsibility of its application, without having previously asked 
himself whether these attacks were justified, or whether, even if they 
were justified, it was not dangerous to fling them forth into the 
midst of men who had need of confidence in the leaders by whose 
order they risked their lives every day, commenced a series of articles, 
the result of which was to discourage a part of the National Guards ? 

What could I do? Reply? That would have caused a hundred 
other unscrupulous scribblers to imitate him. Send him to Mazas ? 
[ should have been assailed with a universal howl about dictatorship 
and military despotism. I pretended not to know of these trashy 
articles ; but they did a great deal of harm to the defence. As far 
as [ was personally concerned, they never raised any other feeling in 
my mind than one of the profoundest disgust. 

Another, M. Casimir Bouis, making common cause with the Ver- 
saillist police, accused me very bitterly, in the name of the people, 
of not having armed the Avengers of the Republic—a fanatical corps 
which the reports of the police have since shown to have been sold 
to Versailles. Their chiefs, T. J. Hilaire and Frankfort, were even 
obliged to fly before the entrance of the enemy. The great mis- 
fortune of the Commune was, that few of its adherents were willing 
to sink their own personality. Every one worked for himself, and 
at the expense of the whole. Men declaimed at the club or in the 
press in order to gain themselves popularity, and without troubling 
themselves as to the fatal consequences of their calumnies or extrava- 
gances upon the minds of a crowd excited by misery, and whose 
passions had been raised to white heat by the agents of Versailles. 

The report of the night of the 14th of April stated as follows :— 
“This night’s attack has been very sharp. It was principally directed 
against Fort Vanves, which sustained tive consecutive attacks. In 
the morning the ambulance carriages were still to be seen carrying 
off the dead and wounded of the assailants.” 

After that can any faith be attached to the statements of MM. 
MacMahon and Vinoy, that there was no attack from the 5th of 
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April until the 25th? The report terminated by this reply, which I 
thought due to the propositions of Versailles :— 

‘The government of Versailles has for the second time renewed its vain 
rhodomontade, and talks about twenty-four hours for us to surrender. 

‘‘From the mouths of people accustomed to capitulate this language is not 
surprising. 

‘*Workmen! Let cur reply be sent to them with powder. 

‘* CLUSERET.” 

During this attack on the night of the 14th occurred a deplorable 
event. It was four o’clock in the morning, and the Versaillists had 
just retreated. Presently they returned, preceded by their ambu- 
lances. The National Guards, generous and confident, thought they 
were come back to find their dead and wounded, and allowed them 
to approach to within a distance of two hundred yards. Suddenly 
the ambulance carriages were unmasked, and a terrible musketry fire 
burst forth, accompanied by discharges from the mitrailleuses and 
batteries at Chatillon and Brimborion. On recovering from their 
surprise the National Guards again gave chase. At five o’clock the 
enemy had disappeared. But how has the French character degene- 
rated since the days of Fontenoy ! 

Faithful to my plan of replacing men by machines, I established 
three new batteries—one at the Point du Jour, another at Auteuil, 
and the third at La Muette. 

In military affairs all was going well; but with civil matters it 
was not so. Raoul Rigault gave me a great deal of trouble by playing 
at a police, instead of forming one. His arbitrary measures alien- 
ated little by little that world of timid people whose votes were of 
so much consequence to us. It was easy to perceive this by the 
difference between the voting on the 26th of March and that on the 
16th of Apiil. The priests were arrested, the churches closed, 
hostages taken at random; searches were made, and requisitions 
levied, and all without any serious reason. The defence suffered by 
this ; the National Guards were irritated, and the soldiers on active 
duty disgusted that they should be fighting for a cause which was 
no longer the cause of liberty. 

By the following order I forbad the National Guards to take any 
part in future in these police caprices :— 

‘‘The Delegate of War gives notice to the public, that any requisition made 
without a written order, bearing the stamp of the Delegation of War is illegal. 

‘In consequence, no claims which shall be presented without the authenti- 
cation of a regular requisition will be honoured. 

‘* The National Guards will lend their assistance in arresting any person who 
shall seek to make requisitions without a regular warrant. 

‘*G. CLUSERET.” 


**The Delegate of War has learnt that officers at some of the stations, or 
belonging to the National Guards, have committed breaches of the liberty of 
the individual by arbitrarily arresting, in private dwelling-houses, in public 
places, or on the public highway, citizens who with more or less good cause 
have become suspected. 
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‘* Until the Commune shall have taken definite measures on this subject, the 
Delegate of War reminds all National Guards that they cannot make arrests, or 
interfere with the opening or shutting of public places, except by virtue of a 
regular order emanating from the competent authority. 

‘* Every infraction of the present notice will be brought before the Council 
of War. **«G, CLUSERET.” 





The competent authority was myself. And, in order to prove this, 
I immediately arrested the commissary who, by order of Rigault, 
had closed St. Roch and arrested the curé. 

Thereupon came to me a bearded young man, who described 
himself as a commissary and the bearer of a special order. Other- 
wise he was an agreeable sort of person. His name, I believe, was 
Lemoussu. He came, he said, to complain in the name of Raoul 
Rigault. I answered that if he or Rigault by ill-timed measures 
embarrassed the defence of Paris, I would arrest either of them. He 
retired without saying a word. But what good had I done? I had 
expended useless force, and could not maintain the position I had 
taken up without making myself dictator. 

We needed a good man at the police. I had proposed Vermorel. 
But Vermorel was suspected. Rochefort had made himself the echo 
of the silly accusations that were brought against him, and nothing 
more was wanted to fix the enlightened opinion of those masses who 
have applauded, one after another, Louis Napoleon, Jules Favre, 
Jules Simon, Rochefort, and Gambetta. Moreover, it sufficed to be 
above the intellectual level of this tumultuous flood in order to be 
suspected ; and God only knows whether it would be possible to be 
below that level. Avrial, who accused me before the Commune of 
not having filled my shells with dynamite, was never suspected. 
Poor Vermorel, they saw him at work. May his death serve asa 
warning to those who, too quick in their judgments, divide the 
forces of a revolution by calumny and mistrust ! 

As there was an excessive consumption of ammunition in the 
forts, I sent Rossel to inquire, on the spot, into the causes of this. 
He came back with the report that, in Fort Vanves alone, 16,000 
projectiles had been used. I therefore published an order, in which 
I blamed the defenders of the fort: for this waste of the resources of 
the defence. I have since discovered that Rossel had deceived me as 
to the figure: the total number of projectiles distributed did not 
reach to 16,000. 

Tor some time there had been talk of a general attack by the 
Versaillists. Their friends went round doing their best to sow 
terror broadcast. The famous attack, so boastfully announced, so 
impatiently waited for by some and so feared by others, at length 
took place. On the 19th of April, at four o’clock, I addressed the 
following dispatch to the Commune :—“ We are attacked on all the 
line.” At twenty-seven minutes after five all was finished, and I 
‘ announced to the Commune that the enemy was repulsed. Thus 
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finished this ridiculous farce. ‘ Parturiunt montes nascetur ridiculus 
mus.” 

I had received from Dombrowski, at fifteen minutes after four, the 
following dispatch, accompanied by a superb ham :—“ After a bloody 
battle we have recaptured our positions. Our troops, carried forward 
on our right wing, seized a provision magazine belonging to the 
enemy, in which we found sixty-nine casks, containing hams, cheese, 
and bacon,” &c. Some days after I received, from a grocer at 
Neuilly, the bill for the hams. Dombrowski had taken them from 
his own stores, not from those of the enemy. 

I paid the bill and said nothing, not wishing to damage the 
prestige of Dombrowski, who was useful to the defence of the 
Commune. And yet it was he who inspired the culpable attacks 
which Verlet inserted in the Cri du Peuple ; it was he who, through 
the same medium, complained that he had received neither reinforce- 
ments nor ammunition, knowing perfectly well that he had all that 
it had been agreed between us for him to have. It was he, again, 
who sent direct to the Commune reports which it was his duty to 
send to me, I only having the right to communicate directly with 
that assembly. For this last-mentioned act I placed Dombrowski 
under arrest. Then he excused himself: it was the fault of the 
orderly, who had made a mistake and taken to the Hotel de Ville 
what had been intended for the Ministry of War. In my presence 
Dombrowski was always submissive and respectful; he knew that 
the least departure from that manner would have been visited with a 
summary reprimand before he left the room. A northern Gascon! 
But how many French generals have I not seen acting like Dombrowski! 
Once only did I refuse him men; that was when he asked me for 
4,500 men, in order to make a very stupid move. He wanted to go 
by way of the ditches of the Bois de Boulogne, debouch by the 
Quai, and seize the Pare de Neuilly. In the first place, I set no 
store by the Pare de Neuilly; and, in the next place, it would 
have proved a perfect trap. All the houses bordering on the road 
which would have to be traversed were full of soldiers. My 4,500 
men would have melted like snow in the sun. 

What Dombrowski wanted was the command-in-chief, and he 
was the man the least capable of filling that post. An excellent 
colonel but a detestable general, Dombrowski was, as a soldier, “ short- 
sighted.” He saw one point, but could not see two; how, then, 
would he have been able to comprehend the whole, the defence? 
When his quarters were at La Muette, he knew nothing of what was 
going on at the Port d’Auteuil which was less than three kilometres 
distant, and allowed the Versaillist troops to enter without opposing 
to them a single man. 

On the 23rd of April, the Versailles Assembly, perceiving that 
their 90,000 men were not sufficient to overcome the defence of 
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Paris, ordered the formation of two new army corps. They were 
formed of the débris of Sedan, Metz, Strasbourg, &c., men brought 
back from Germany for that purpose. I have already said in my 
article on the interview of Aubervilliers, that, partly from contempt 
and partly from humanity, I did not deign to make any observation 
to the representative of Germany respecting the return of these 
prisoners, who came back for the very purpose of fighting against us. 

These men were, in fact like their comrades, incapable of forcing 
any gates, except such as were unfastened. If the 64th battalion of 
National Guards—Commandant Arnold—had not abandoned the 
Porte d’Auteuil, the Versaillists would not have entered Paris. 

From the above figures it will be seen that I had to deal with a 
force of fifteen divisions of infantry, representing at least 110,000 
men, and seventy-one field batteries ; as to the cavalry, I do not reckon 
it. Ever since I saw the cavalry at Balaclava almost annihilated, 
notwithstanding its sterling qualities, as was also that of Wheeler in 
Tennessee, my opinion has been fixed with respect to the use of cavalry 
in large masses. It has played its part. As scouts, as orderlies, the 
cavalry may still be of service. Beyond that it can do nothing but 
lead to losses and suffer them. 

In face of such imposing masses, I congratulated myself more and 
more on the plan of defence which I had adopted, namely, to conceal 
my men behind obstacles, replacing them by machines, and only 
present to the enemy the heads of columns. 

However, if MacMahon had had 250,000 men, that would not have 
shaken my confidence in our ultimate success. Under circumstances 
such as his, mass is not of any real value. My heads of columns 
were better than his; and that would always have been the crucial 
point. MacMahon was able, it is true, to renew them more frequently 
than I, but that advantage was certainly not without its incon- 
veniences. I would defy any one—were it even Von Moltke himself 
—to maintain such vast masses of men at a certain point, without 
there arising among them a fermentation of mind, which is the 
parent of indiscipline and demoralisation. 

Ask the Prussian generals if they were not anxious to see their 
troops back again in Germany, or else going through their usual 
drill, I remember that in the Crimean army, which, with all due 
deference to M. Thiers, was very different from the armies which 
France has since put in the field, the spirit of insubordination, during 
the latter part of the war, rose to the highest point. Now this 
danger was a more threatening one for the troops of MacMahon than 
for any others whatever. I contributed to increase it by my resist- 
ance, and also by other means. Large masses of troops must be kept 
always in movement. I was able to hold my ground. 

G. CLusERET. 
(To be concluded in the next Number.) 
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Mr. Min1’s memorable plea for social liberty was little more than an 
enlargement, though a very important enlargement, of the princi- 
ples of the still more famous Speech for Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing with which Milton ennobled English literature two centu- 
ries before. Milton contended for free publication of opinion mainly 
on these grounds: First, that the opposite system implied the ‘ grace 
of infallibility and incorruptibleness’ in the licensers. Second, that 
the prohibition of bold books led to mental indolence and stagnant 
formalism both in teachers and congregations, producing the ‘ lazi- 
ness of a licensing church.’ Third, that it ‘hinders and retards the 
importation of our richest merchandise, truth’, for the commission 
of the licenser enjoins him to let nothing pass which is not vul- 
garly received already, and ‘if it come to prohibiting, there is not 
aught more likely to be prohibited than truth itself, whose first 
appearance to our eyes, bleared and dimmed with prejudice and 
custom, is more unsightly and unplausible than many errors, even as 
the person is of many a great man slight and contemptible to see 
to.’ Fourth, that freedom is in itself an ingredient of true virtue, 
and ‘they are not skilful considerers of human things who imagine 
to remove sin by removing the matter of sin; that virtue therefore, 
which is but a youngling in the contemplation of evil, and knows 
not the utmost that vice promises to her followers, and rejects it, is 
but a blank virtue, not a pure; her virtue is but an excremental 
virtue, which was the reason why our sage and serious poet Spenser, 
whom I dare be known to think a better teacher than Scotus or 
Aquinas, describing true temperance under the form of Guion, 
brings him in with his palmer through the cave of Mammon and 
the tower of earthly bliss, that he might see and know and yet 
abstain.’ 

The four grounds on which Mr. Mill contends for the necessity of 
freedom in the expression of opinion to the mental well-being of 
mankind are virtually contained in these. His four grounds are, 
(1) that the silenced opinion may be true; (2) it may contain a 
portion of truth, essential to supplement the prevailing opinion ; 
(5) vigorous contesting of opinions that are even wholly true is the 
only way of preventing them from sinking to the level of uncompre- 
hended prejudices; (4) without such contesting, the doctrine will 
lose its vital effect on character and conduct. 

But Milton drew the line of liberty at what he calls ‘neighbour- 
ing differences, or rather indifferences.’ The Arminian controversy 
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had loosened the bonds with which the newly liberated churches 
of the Reformation had made haste to bind themselves again, and 
weakened that authority of confessions, which had replaced the older 
but not more intolerant authority of the universal church. Other 
controversies which raged during the first half of the seventeenth 
century,—those between Catholics and Protestants, between pre- 
latists and presbyterians, between Socinians and Trinitarians, between 
latitudinarians, puritans, and sacramentalists,—all tended to weaken 
theological exclusiveness. This slackening, however, was no more 
than partial. Roger Williams, indeed, the Welsh founder of Rhode 
Island, preached, as early as 1631, the principles of an unlimited 
toleration, extending to Catholics, Jews, and even infidels. Milton 
stopped a long way short of this. He did not mean “tolerated 
popery and open superstition, which, as it extirpates all religious 
and civil supremacies, so itself should be extirpate, provided first 
that all charitable and compassionate means be used to win and 
regain the weak and the misled: that also which is impious or evil 
absolutely either against faith or manners no law can possibly 
permit that intends not to unjaw itself.” 

Locke, writing five and forty years later, somewhat widened 
these limitations. His question was not merely whether there 
should be free expression of opinion, but whether there should 
furthermore be freedom of worship and of religious union. He an- 
swered both questions aflirmatively,—not on the semi-sceptical 
grounds of Jeremy Taylor, which is also one of the grounds taken 
by Mr. Mill, that we cannot be sure that our own opinion is the true 
one,—but on the strength of his definition of the province of the 
civil magistrate. Locke held that the magistrate’s whole jurisdiction 
reached only to civil concernments, and that “all civil power, right, 
and dominion, is bounded to that only care of promoting these things ; 
and that it neither can nor ought in any manner to be extended 
to the saving of souls. ‘This chiefly because the power of the civil 
magistrate consists only in outward force, while true and saving 
religion consists in the inward persuasion of the mind, without 
which nothing can be aeceptable to God, and such is the nature of 
the understanding that it cannot be compelled to the belief of any- 
thing by outward force... ... It is only light and evidence that 
can work a change in men’s opinions; and that light can in no 
manner proceed from corporal sufferings, or any other outward 
penalties.” ‘I may grow rich by an art that I take not delight in ; 
I may be cured of some disease by remedies that I have not faith in ; 
but I cannot be saved by a religion that I disturst and a ritual 
that I abhor.” (Dirst Letter concerning Toleration.) And much 
more in the same excellent vein. But Locke fixed limits to tolera- 
tion. 1. No opinions contrary to human society, or to those moral 
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rules which are necessary to the preservation of civil society, are to 
be tolerated by the magistrate. ‘Thus, to take examples from our 
own day, a conservative minister would think himself right on this 
principle in suppressing the Land and Labour League, a Catholic . 
minister in dissolving the Education League, and any minister in 
making mere membership of the Mormon sect a penal offence. 
2. No tolerance ought to be extended to “ those who attribute unto 
the faithful, religious, and orthodox, that is in plain terms unto 
themselves, any peculiar privilege or power above other mortals, in 
civil concernments ; or who upon pretence of religion do challenge 
any manner of authority over such as are not associated with them 
in their ecclesiastical communion.” As I have seldom heard of any 
sect, except the Friends, who did not challenge as much authority as 
it could possibly get over persons not associated with it, this would 
amount to a universal proscription of religion; but Locke’s prin- 
ciple might at any rate be invoked against Ultramontanism in some 
circumstances. 3. Those are not at all to be tolerated who deny 
the being of God. The taking away of God, though but even in 
thought, dissolves all society; and promises, covenants, and oaths, 
which are the bonds of human society, have no hold on such. Thus 
the police ought to close Mr. Bradlaugh’s Hall of Science, and 
perhaps on some occasions the Positivist School. 

Locke’s principles depended on a distinction between civil concern- 
ments, which he tries to define, and all other concernments. War- 
burton’s arguments on the alliance between church and state turned 
on the same point, as did the once famous Bangorian controversy. 
This distinction would fit into Mr. Mill’s cardinal position, which 
consists in a distinction between the things that only affect the doer 
or thinker of them, and the things that affect other persons as well. 
Locke’s attempt to divide civil affairs from affairs of salvation was 
satisfactory enough for the comparatively narrow object with which 
he opened his discussion. Mr. Mill’s account of civil affairs is both 
wider and more definite; naturally so, as he had to maintain the 
cause of tolerance in a much more complex set of social conditions, 
and amid a far greater diversity of speculative energy, than any one 
dreamed of in Locke’s time. Mr. Mill limits the province of the 
civil magistrate to the repression of acts that directly and imme- 
diately injure others than the doer of them. So long as acts, includ- 
ing the expression of opinions, are purely self-regarding, it seems to 
him expedient in the long run that they should not be interfered 
with by the magistrate. He goes much further than this. Self- 
regarding acts should not be interfered with by the magistrate; not 
only self-regarding acts, but all opinions whatever, should, moreover, 
be as little interfered with as possible by public opinion, except in 
the way of vigorous argumentation and earnest persuasion in a con- 
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trary direction ; the silent but most impressive solicitation of virtuous 
example; the wise and careful upbringing of the young, so that 
when they enter life they may be most nobly fitted to choose the 
right opinions and obey the right motives. 

The considerations by which he supports this rigorous confine- 
ment of external interference on the part of government, or the 
unorganized members of the community whose opinion is called 
public opinion, to cases of self-protection, are these, some of which 
have been already stated :— 

1. By interfering to suppress opinions or experiments in living, 
you may resist truths and improvements in a greater or less degree. 

2. Constant discussion is the only certain means of preserving 
the freshness of truth in men’s minds, and the vitality of its 
influence upon their conduct and motives. 

3. Individuality is one of the most valuable elements of well- 
being, and you can only be sure of making the most of individuality 
if you have an atmosphere of freedom, encouraging free development 
and expansion. ; 

4. Habitual resort to repressive means of influencing conduct 
tends more than anything else to discredit and frustrate the better 
means, such as education, good example, and the like. (Liberty, 148.) 

The principle which he deduces from these considerations is— 
“that the sole end for which mankind are warranted, individually or 
collectively, in interfering with the liberty of action of any of their 
number is self-protection ; the only purpose for which power can be 
rightfully exercised over any member of a civilised community, is to 
prevent harm to others. His own good, cither physical or moral, is 
not a sufficient warrant. He cannot be rightfully compelled to do 
or forbear because it will make him happier, because in the opinion 
of others to do so would be wise, or even right. These are good 
reasons for remonstrating with him, or reasoning with him, or 
persuading him, or entreating him, but not for compelling him, or 
visiting him with any evil in case he do otherwise. To justify that, 
the conduct from which it is desired to deter him must be calculated 
to produce evil to others.” (Liberty, 22.) 

Two disputable points in the above doctrine are likely at once to 
reveal themselves to the least critical eye. First, that doctrine 
would seem to check the free expression of disapproval; one of the 
most wholesome and indispensable duties which anybody with 
interest in serious questions has to perform, and the non-performance 
of which would remove the most proper and natural penalty from 
frivolous or perverse opinions and obnoxious conduct. Mr. Mill 
deals with this difficulty as follows :—‘“ We have a right in various 
ways to act upon our unfavourable opinion of any one, not to the 
oppression of his individuality, but in the exercise of ours, We are 
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not bound, for example, to seek his society ; we have a right to avoid 
it (though not to parade the avoidance), for we have a right to 
choose the society most acceptable to us. We have a right, and it 
may be our duty, to caution others against him, if we think his 
example or conversation likely to have a pernicious effect on those 
with whom he associates. We may give others a preference over him 
in optional good offices, except those which tend to his improvement. 
In these various modes a person may suffer very severe penalties. at 
the hands of others for faults which directly concern only himself; 
but he suffers these penalties only in so far as they are the natural, 
and as it were the spontaneous, consequences of the faults themselves, 
not because they are purposely inflicted on him for the sake of 
punishment.” (Liberty, 1389.) This appears to be a satisfactory way 
of meeting the objection. For though the penalties of disapproval 
may be just the same, whether deliberately inflicted, or naturally and 
spontaneously falling on the object of such disapproval, yet there is 
a very intelligible difference between the two processes in their effect 
on the two parties concerned. A person imbued with Mr. Mill’s 
principle would feel the responsibility of censorship much more 
seriously ; would reflect more carefully and candidly about the 
conduct or opinion of which he thought ill; would be more on his 
guard against pharisaic censoriousness and that desire to be ever 
judging one another, which Milton well called the stronghold of 
our hypocrisy. The disapproval of such a person would have an 
austere colour, a gravity, a self-respecting reserve, which could 
never belong to an equal degree of disapproval in a person who had 
started from the officious principle, that if we are sure we are right, 
it is straightway our business to make the person whom we think wrong 
smart for his error. And in the same way such disapproval would 
be much more impressive to the person whom it affected. If it was 
justitied, he would be like a froward child who is always less effec- 
tively reformed—if reformable at all—by angry chidings and 
\ passionate punishments, than by the sight of a cool and austere 
} displeasure whith lets him persist in his frowardness if he chooses. 
The second weak point in the doctrine lies in the extreme vague- 
ness of the terms, protective and self-regarding. The practical 
difficulty begins with the definition of these terms. Can any 
opinion or any serious part of conduct be looked upon as truly and 
exclusively self-regarding? This central ingredient in the dis- 
cussion seems insufficiently laboured in the essay on Liberty. Yet it 
is here more than anywhere else that controversy is needed to clear 
up what is in just as much need of elucidation, whatever view we 
may take of the inherent virtue of freedom—whether we look on 
freedom as a mere negation, or as one of the most powerful positive 
conditions of attaining the highest kind of human excellence. 
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We may best estimate the worth and the significance of the doctrine 
of liberty by considering the line of thought and observation which 
led to it. To begin with, it is in Mr. Mill’s hands something quite 
different from the same doctrine as preached by the French revolu- 
tionary school; indeed one might even call it reactionary in respect 
of the French theory of a hundred years back. It reposes en no 
principle of abstract right, but like all the rest of its author’s 
opinions, on principles of utility and experience. Dr. Arnold used to 
divide reformers into two classes, popular and liberal; the first he 
defined as seekers of liberty, the second as seekers of improvement ; 
the first were the goats, and the second were the sheep. Mr. Mill’s 
doctrine denied the mutual exclusiveness of the two parts of this classi- 
fication, for it made improvement the end and the test, but it proclaimed 
liberty to be the means. Every thinker now perceives that the strongest 
and most durable influences in every western society lead in the direc- 
tion of democracy, and tend with more or less rapidity to throw the 
control of social organization into the hands of numerical majorities. 
There are many people who believe that if you only make the ruling 
body big enough, it is sure to be either very wise itself, or very 
eager to choose wise leaders. Mr. Mill, as any one who is familiar 
with his writings is well aware, did not hold this opinion. He had 
no more partiality for mob rule than De Maistre or Goethe or Mr. 
Carlyle. He saw its evils more clearly than any of these eminent 
men, because he had a more scientific eye, and because he had had 
the invaluable training of a political administrator on a large scale 
and in a most responsible post. But he did not content himself with 
seeing these evils, and he wasted no energy in passionate denuncia- 
tion of them, which he knew must prove futile. Guizot said of De 
Tocqueville that he was an aristocrat who accepted his defeat, Mr. 
Mill was too penetrated by popular sympathies to be an aristocrat in 
De Tocqueville’s sense, but he, likewise, was full of ideas and hopes 
which the unchecked or undirected course of democracy would 
defeat without chance of reparation. This fact he accepted, and 
from this he started. Mr. Carlyle, and one or two rhetorical 
imitators, poured malediction .on the many-headed populace, and 
with a rather pitiful impatience insisted that the only hope for men 
lay in their finding and obeying a strong man, a king, a hero, a 
dictator. How he was to be found, neither the master nor his still 
angrier and more impatient mimics could ever tell us. The scream 
of this whole school is a mockery. 

Now Mr. Mill’s doctrine laid down the main condition of finding 
your hero; namely, that all ways should be left open to him, because 
no man, nor majority of men, could possibly tell by which of these 
ways their deliverers were from time to time destined to present 
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themselves. Wits have caricatured all this by asking us whether by 
encouraging the tares to grow you give the wheat a better chance. 
This is as misleading as such metaphors usually are. The doctrine 
of liberty rests on a faith drawn from the observation of human 
progress, that though we know wheat to be serviceable and tares to 
be worthless, yet there are in the great seed-plot of human nature a 
thousand rudimentary germs, not wheat and not tares, of whose 
properties we have not had a fair opportunity of assuring ourselves. 
| If you are too eager to pluck up the tares, you are very likely to 
| pluck up with them these untried possibilities of human excellence, 
and you are, moreover, very likely to injure the growing wheat as 
well. The demonstration of this lies in the recorded experience of 
mankind. 

Nor is this all. Mr. Mill’s doctrine does not lend the least coun- 
tenance to the cardinal opinion of some writers in the last century, 
that the only need of human character and of social institutions is to 
be let alone. He never said that we were to leave the ground 
uncultivated to bring up whatever might chance to grow. On the 
contrary, the ground was to be cultivated with the utmost care and 
knowledge, with a view to prevent the growth of tares—but culti- 
vated in a certain manner. You may take the method of the Inqui- 
sition, of the more cruel of the Puritans, of De Maistre, of Mr. 
Carlyle; or you may take Mr. Mill’s method of cultivation. 
According to the doctrine of Liberty, we are to devote ourselves to 
prevention, as the surest and most wholesome mode of extirpation. 
Persuade, argue, cherish virtuous example; bring up the young in 
habits of right opinion and right motive ; shape your social arrange- 
/ ments so as to stimulate the best parts of character. By these 
_ means you will gain all the advantages that could possibly have 
come of heroes and legislative dragooning, as well as a great many 
more which neither heroes nor legislative dragooning could ever have 
secured. 

It is well with men, Mr. Mill said moreover, in proportion as they 
respect truth. Now they at once prove and strengthen their. respect 
for truth by having an open mind to all its possibilities, while at the 
' same time they hold firmly to their own proved convictions, until 
they hear better evidence to the contrary. There is no anarchy, 
nor uncertainty, nor paralysing air of provisionalness in such a 
frame of mind. So far is it from being fatal to loyalty or reverence, 
that it is an indispensable part of the groundwork of the only 
loyalty that a wise ruler or teacher would care to inspire—the 
loyalty springing from a rational conviction that in a ficld open to 
all comers he is the best man they can find. Only on condition of 
liberty without limit is the ablest and most helpful of “heroes” 
sure to be found; and only on condition of liberty without limit 
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are his followers sure to be worthy of him. You must have 
authority, and yet must have obedience. The noblest and deepest 
and most beneficent kind of authority is that which rests on an 
obedience that is rational, deliberate, and spontaneous. 

The same futile impatience which animates the political utter- 
ances of Mr. Carlyle and his more weak-voiced imitators, takes 
another form in men of’ a different training or temperament. They 
insist that if the majority has the means of preventing vice by law, 
it is folly and weakness not to resort to those means. The super- 
ficial attractiveness of such a doctrine is obvious. Criminal lawyers 
and passionate philanthropists treat it as self-evident. The doctrine 
of liberty implies a broader and a more patient view. It says :— 
‘Even if you could be sure that what you take for vice is so—and 
the history of persecution shows how careful you should be in this 
preliminary point—even then it is an undoubted and, indeed, a 
necessary tendency of this facile repressive legislation to make those 
who resort to it, neglect the more effective, humane, and durable 
kinds of preventive legislation. You passa law (if you can) putting 
down drunkenness; thera is a neatness in such a method very 
attractive to fervid and impatient natures. Would you not have 
done better to leave that law unpassed, and apply yourselves sedu- 
lously instead to the improvement of the dwellings of the more 
drunken class, to the provision of amusements that might compete 
with the ale-house, to the extension and elevation of instruction, and 
so on? You may say that this should be done, and yet the other 
should not be left undone; but, as matter of fact and history, the 
doing of the one has always gone with the neglect of the other, and 
ascetic law-making in the interests of virtue, has never been accom- 
panied either by law-making or any other kinds of activity for making 
virtue easier or more attractive. It is the recognition how little 
punishment can do, that leaves men free to see how much social pre- 
vention can do.” I believe, then, that what seems to the criminal 

- lawyers and passionate philanthropists self-evident, is in truth an 
illusion, springing from a very shallow kind of impatience, heated in 
some of them by the addition of a cynical contempt for human nature 
and the worth of human existence. 

If people believe that the book of social or moral knowledge is 
now completed, that we have turned over the last page and heard 
the last word, much of the foundation of Mr. Mill’s doctrine would 
disappear. But those who hol! this can hardly have much to con- 
gratulate themselves upon. If it were so, and if governments 
were to accept the principle that the only limits to the enforcement 
of the moral standard of the majority are the narrow expediencies of 
each special case, without reference to any deep and comprehensive 
principle covering all the largest social considerations, why then the 
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society to which we ought to look with most admiration and envy is 
the Eastern Empire during the ninth and tenth centuries, when the 
Byzantine system of a thorough subordination of the spiritual power 
had fully consolidated itself. 


Mr. Stephen’s recent examination of Mr. Mill’s doctrine does not 
seem to contribute much to its rectification. Many passages in 
that examination read as if the author had not by any means 
grasped the principle which he repudiates in so operose a manner. 
The dialectic has an imposing air of strictness and cogency, yet it 
continually lands you in the fallacy of Irrelevancy. Mr. Stephen 
labours certain propositions which Mr. Mill never denied, such as 
that society ought to have a moral standard and ought to act upon it. 
He proves the contradictory of assertions which his adversary never 
made, as when he cites judicial instances which imply the recogni- 
tion of morality by the law. He wishes to prove that social coercion 
would in many cases tend to make men virtuous.- He does so by 
proving that the absence of coercion does not tend in such cases to 
make men virtuous. Of course the latter proposition is no more 
equivalent to the former, than the demonstration of the inefficacy of 
one way of treating disease is equal to a demonstration of the effi- 
cacy of some other way. A short glance at some of Mr. Stephen’s 
propositions will be a convenient mode of setting Mr. Mill’s doctrine 
in a clearer light. 

1. “ Before he affirmed that ‘in Western Europe and America the 

' compulsion of adults for their own good is unjustifiable, Mr. Mill 
ought to have proved that there are among us no considerable differ- 
ences in point of wisdom, or that if there are, the wiser part of the 
community does not wish for the welfare of the less wise” (p. 25). 
Why so? Mr. Mill’s very proposition is that though there is a 
wiser part, and though the wiser part may wish well to the less wise, 
yet even then the disadvantages of having a wise course forced upon 
the members of civilised societies exceed the disadvantages of follow- 
ing an unwise course freely. Mr. Stephen’s allegation of the points 
which Mr. Mill should have proved, rests on the assumption of the 
very matier at issue—namely, whether freedom is not in itself so 
valuable an element in social life (in civilised communities), that for 

jthe sake of it we should be content to let the unwiser part have their 
| own way in what concerns themselves only. 

2. “ Look at our own time and country, and mention any single 
great change which has been effected by mere discussion. Can a 
single case be mentioned in which the passions of men were 
interested where the change was not carried by fear—that is to say 
ultimately by the fear of revolution?” It may be said, parentheti- 
cally, first, that it was free discussion which converted the force, and 
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brought it over to the side of the change; say Free Trade, or the 
Reform of Parliament, or the Irish Land Act. And secondly, that 
there is all the difference between the fear of a revolution and a 
revolution actual, and this is a powerful argument in favour of the 
unlimited discussion which Mr. Mill vindicates, and of the social 
system that favours it. But, apart from this, have these great 
changes been made by force in the sphere which Mr. Mill set apart 
from the operation of force? Was the imposition of the corn- 
duties a purely self-regarding act ? Did the duties hurt nobody but 
the imposers ? Was the exclusion of householders under ten pounds 
rental from the electoral body a self-regarding act? If not, Mr. 
Stephen is only beating the air by this talk about force being the 
| ultima ratio. It is an organic part of Mr. Mill’s doctrine that the 
| whole social force maybe exerted in matters which concern others 
' tlanthe doers. Then, Mr. Stephen retorts, ‘the principle cannot 
be applied to the very cases in which it is most needed—cases where 
men happen to be living under a political or social system with the 
principles or with the working of which they are not satisfied, and 
in which they may fight out their differences, the conqueror deter- 
mining the matter in dispute according to his own will” (p. 22). Is 
this in the least degree true? Take the most memorable of these 
cases, the first French Revolution. Will Mr. Stephen seriously con- 
tend that the principle of leaving self-regarding acts alone could 
not have been applied to any parts of that transaction? Hardly so, 
if he reflects that the most monstrous acts of the Revolution were 
exactly due to the neglect of this very truth, that there is a pro- 
vince of thought and action—the self-regarding, namely—which 
ought to be free from social or legislative interference. It was pre- 
cisely because the Jacobins, headed by Robespierre and Saint Just, 
borrowed the principles of Hobbes and Rousseau, as Mr. Stephen 
does; it was precisely because they rode roughshod over such a 
principle as Mr. Mill’s, interfered alike with self-regarding convic- 
tion and self-regarding act, and adopted Mr. Stephen’s formula of 
the d priori expediency of identifying the law-maker and the 
moralist, that the worst exploits and most fantastic aspirations which 
are associated with the French Revolution stained and perverted 
the movement. To say therefore that Mr. Mill’s principle is inca- 
pable of application in the cases where it is most needed, or that “ it 
assumes the existence of an ideal state of things in which every one 
has precisely the position which he ought to hold,” is either to forget 
the most tremendous event in modern history, or else to show that 
you have never fully considered what Mr. Mill’s principle is. 

3. “If the object aimed at is good, if the compulsion employed 
such as to attain it, and if the good obtained overbalances the incon- 
venience of the compulsion, I do not understand how upon utilitarian 
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principles the compulsion can be bad. I may add that this way of 
stating the case shows that Mr. Mill’s simple principle is really a 
paradox. It can be justified only by showing as a fact that, self- 
protection apart, no good object can be attained by any compulsion 
which is not in itself a greater evil than the absence of the object 
which the compulsion obtains” (p. 50). The words in italics are 
introduced in a way, and have « significance, which show that, 
strange as it may appear, Mr. Stephen failed from beginning to end 
of his criticism to see that the very aim and object of Mr. Mill’s essay 
is to show on utilitarian principles that compulsion in a definite class 
of cases, the self-regarding parts of conduct namely, and in societies 
of a certain degree of development, is always bad. Mr. Stephen’s 
third proviso in the above quotation could never be complied with in 
self-regarding acts, according to his adversary’s doctrine, and that it 
could never be complied with, was the central object of Mr. Mill’s 
reasoning. He did show, or thought he had shown, that “as a fact,” 
the good obtained in self-regarding acts could not_overbalance the 
general inconvenience of the compulsion. I do not see that Mr. 
Stephen has anywhere directly confronted this position in the only 
manner proper to confute it, namely, by an enumeration, first, of the 
advantages of compulsion in self-regarding acts, second, of its disad- 
vantages, followed by an attempt to strike the balance between the sum 
of the advantages and the sum of the disadvantages. The last three 
lines of the above quotation involve a similar misunderstanding. 
What Mr. Mill had to show was, not that any good object attained 
by compulsion was “ in itself” a greater evil than the absence of the 
object procured by the compulsion, but something quite different, 
namely this; that though compulsion may procure objects, which 
are good, yet the general consequences of the compulsion more than 
counterbalance the special good. Thus, to take a well-known illus- 
tration ; sobriety might perhaps be procured by some form of coercive 
legislation, but the evil inherent in such legislation, its enervating 
effect on character, its replacement of self-control, self-respect, and 
the rest, by a protective paternal will from without, would more than 
counterbalance the advantages of sobriety so gained. This may be 
a mistake. Mr. Mill may or may not prove his case. But where is 
the sense of calling such a position a paradox ? 

Hence Mr. Stephen’s third and favourite test of the utility of 
coercion,—that it should not be employed at too great an expense— 
is a mere ignoratio elenchi as against Mr. Mill, who held that in 
all self-regarding matters it was necessarily employed at too great 
an expense. This position Mr. Mill defended on strictly utilitarian 
principles, which have been already stated (see above, p. 237). Mr. 
Stephen has missed one of the cardinal points in the whole conten- 
tion, that “it is of importance not only what men do, but also what 
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manner of men they are that do it” (Liberty, 106). It is its robust 
and bracing influence on character which makes wise men prize 
freedom, and strive for the enlargement of its province. ‘They are 
not skilful considerers of human things,” wrote Milton, “ who ima- 
gine to remove sin by removing the matter of sin. Though ye take 
from a covetous man his treasure, he has yet one jewel left, ye cannot 
bereave him of his covetousness. Banish all objects of lust, shut up 
all youth into the severest discipline that can be exercised in any 
hermitage, ye cannot make them chaste that came not thither so. 
Suppose we could expel sin by this means; look how much we thus 
expel of sin, so much we expel of virtue. And were I the chooser, 
a dram of well-doing should be preferred before many times as much 
the forcible hindrance of evil-doing. For God sure esteems the 
growth and completing of one virtuous person more than the restraint 
of ten vicious.’ 

The same omission to recognise that the positive quality of liberty 
is the essence of the doctrine which Mr. Stephen has hastily takes 
upon himself to disprove, is seen in such statements as that “ Discus- 
sions about liberty are in truth discussions about a negation. At- 
tempts to solve the problems of government and society by such 
discussions are like attempts to discover the nature of light and heat 
by inquiries into darkness and cold” (p. 181). This, by the way, is 
not so felicitous as Mr. Stephen’s illustrations sometimes are, for 
assuredly he would be a very wretched kind of investigator who 
thought he could discover the laws of heat without reference to 
the conditions of cold, or the laws of light without reference to 
the conditions of darkness. But is it true that liberty is a nega- 
tion? You may certainly say, if you choose, that freedom from 
import duties is a negation, but even then I am not aware that 
the comparative advantages of free trade and protection are in- 
capable of being profitably discussed. Mr. Mill, however, held 
that liberty was much more than a negation; and that there 
is plenty of evidence in the various departments of the history 
of civilisation that freedom exerts a number of positively pro- 
gressive influences. It was Mr. Stephen’s business to refute this, 
if he could. That he has failed to do so, further than by a number 
of blunt assertions and reassertions to the contrary, is a proof either 
that he was not able to refute the most essential part of Mr. Mill’s 
doctrine, or else that he did not perceive in what its essential part 
consisted. Metaphors about wasps in a garden, and imaginary 
dialogues with the waters of a stagnant marsh, and the like, really do 
not help us. Mr. Stephen had to prove two things. First he had to 
show that freedom from interference in the expression of opinion and 
in purely self-regarding acts, is not a good thing in its general con- 
sequences. Most people, he says, cannot be improved by free discussion. 
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“J confine myself to saying that the utmost conceivable liberty would 
not in the least degree tend to improve them.” But he should not 
have confined himself to saying this. He should have tried to de- 
monstrate it, which I cannot see that he does. Second, Mr .Stephen 
had to show that though liberty cannot improve people, compulsion 
or restraint can. Instead of this, he takes for granted that because 
liberty would not improve people, therefore compulsion must. An 
assumption that begs the whole question at issue. 

Mr. Carlyle, more tersely than Mr. Stephen, has boldly said, in one 
of the Latter Day Pamphlets, that most people are fools. Mr. Mill him- 
self in the book which has occasioned the present controversy has said 
something of the same sort. The essay on Liberty is in fact one of 
the most aristocratic books ever written (I do not mean British 
aristocratic, ‘with the politest and gracefullest kind of woman to 
wife’). It is not Mr. Carlyle, but Mr. Mill, who speaks of “ that 
miscellaneous collection of a few wise and many foolish individuals, 
called the public ” (Liberty, 40). “No government by a democracy 
or a numerous aristocracy ever did or could rise above mediocrity, 
except in so far as the sovereign Many have let themselves be 
guided by the counsel and influence of a more highly gifted and 
instructed One or Few. The initiation of all wise or noble things 
| comes and must come from individuals; generally at first from some 
' one individual” (p.119). “On any matter not self-evident, there 
are ninety-nine persons totally incapable of judging of it, for one 
who is capable” (p. 30). Inthe face of passages like these it is 
rather absurd to say that “the great defect of Mr. Mill’s later 
writings is that he has formed too favourable an estimate of human 
nature” (Stephen, 43); and itis particularly absurd in a writer who, 
two hundred pages further on in the very same book (p. 244), 
assures us that it would be easy to show from Mr. Mill’s later works, 
“‘ what a low opinion he has of mankind at large.”” Which of the two 
contradictory assertions that he has made does Mr. Stephen elect to 
stand by ? 

But now mark the use which Mr. Mill makes of his proposition 
that ninety-nine men are incapable of judging a matter not self- 
evident, and only one man capable. For this reason, he argues, 
leave the utmost possible freedom of thought, expression, discussion, 
to the whole hundred, because on no other terms can you be quite - 
sure that the judgment of the hundredth man, the one judgment 
you want, will be forthcoming or will have a chance of making 
itself effectively heard over the incapable judgments? Mr. Stephen 
says otherwise. He declares it to be an idle dream “to say that one 
man in a thousand really exercises much individual choice as to 
his religious or moral principles, and I doubt whether it is not an 
exaggeration to say that one man in a million is capable of making 
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any very material addition to what is already known or plausibly 
conjectured on these matters” (p. 73). -Argal, beware of accepting 
any nonsensical principle of liberty which shall leave this millionth 
man the best possible opening for making his material addition ; 
by the whole spirit of your legislation, public opinion, and social sen- 
timent, habitually discourage, freeze, browbeat, all that eccentricity 
which would be sure to strike all the rest of the million in the one man 
and his material addition. If Mr. Stephen’s book does not mean 
this, it means nothing, and his contention with Mr. Mill’s doctrine 
of liberty is only a joust of very cumbrous logomachy. 

We can thus understand how Mr. Stephen comes to accuse Mr. 
Mill of worshipping mere variety and “confounding the proposition 
that variety is good with the proposition that goodness is various” 
(p. 47). Mr. Mill deliberately held that variety is good on the ground 
that it is the essential condition of the appearance and growth of 
those new ideas, new practices, new sentiments, some of which must 
contain the germs of all future improvements in the arts of ex- 
istence. It shows an incapacity to understand the essence of the 
doctrine, to deal with it by such statements as that it involves “a 
worship of mere variety.” It plainly does no such thing. Mr. Mill 
prizes variety, not at all as mere variety, but because it furnishes most 
chances of new forms of good presenting themselves and acquiring 
a permanent place. He prized that eccentricity which Mr. Stephen 
so heartily dislikes, because he perceived that all new truth and new 
ways of living, must from the nature of things always appear eccen- 
tric to persons accustomed to old opinions and old ways of living; 
because he saw that most of the personages to whom mankind owes 
its chief steps in moral and spiritual advance were looked upon by 
contemporaries as eccentrics, and very often cruelly ill treated by 
them (on Mr. Stephen’s principles) for eccentricity, which was in 
truth the very deliverance of humanity from error or imperfection. 
Not all novelties are improvements, but all improvements are novel, 
and you can only, therefore, be sure of improvements by giving 
eccentricity a fair hearing, and free room for as much active mani- 
festation as does no near, positive, recognisable, harm to other people. 

Mr. Stephen, however, has a very qualified faith in improvement. 
He seems to think that the only change in the world is the constant 
multiplication of the total number of its inhabitants. One of the most 
extraordinary pieces in his book is a very strained passage (pp. 177-8) 
after the manner of Mr, Carlyle—only not every one can bend the 
bow of the great Ulysses—to the effect that the world is like a sort of 
Stilton cheese, filled with so many millions of indomitable cheese- 
mites. Apart from the lofty poetic quality and delicate picturesque- 
ness of the trope,-it carries its author too far. If men are cheese- 
mites, I do not see why, for example, able lawyers should strain 
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every nerve, writing articles, reading papers, urging politicians, 
stimulating ministers, merely in order that a puny group of these 
cheese-mites, say as many as you could press up on a thumb-nail— 
to sustain the nobility of the image—may have their laws done up 
into a code. Mr. Carlyle was much more consistent. He told men 
they were shadows, and he pursued with loud bursts of not always 
musical laughter, Political Economy, and Bentham, and parlia- 
mentary Reform, and everything else that has made the England of 
to-day a better place for men or mites to live in than it was half a 
century ago. Mr. Stephen, to do him justice, gives us very little of this 
kind of talk. It would be the stultification of his own special ability if 
he did so. For law, equally with freedom, is only interesting and only 
worth a serious man’s attention in the way of reform, in so far as the 
progress and the improvement which Mr. Stephen burlesques in the 
above passage are substantive realities. But his conception of the 
possibilities of improvement is a narrow one. He draws hard and fast 
lines in respect of each of the greater interests of men, and anything 
beyond them he brands as eccentric and chimerical. Mr. Stephen 
some years ago hurt the feelings of old-fashioned metaphysicians by 
delineating the case of an imaginary world in which two straight 
lines should be universally supposed to include a space. It is a 
matter of regret that he has not an equally courageous and powerful 
imagination in the region of morals. If he had, he would have less 
trouble in sympathizing with the idea that the limits of human 
improvement, though they exist in every direction, have as yet not 
enly not been reached, but are not even visible. And if he had 
appreciated this idea he would have seen deeper into Mr. Mill’s 
principle than to detect, in one of the conditions attending it, nothing 
beyond a worship of mere variety. 

And after all, even if it were so, is he warranted in taking for 
_granted that worship of variety is less creditable or in any way more 
singular than worship of unity? Whatever the value of progress 
may be, says Mr. Stephen, “unity in religious belief would further 
it” (p. 63). But we really cannot be expected to take Mr. Stephen’s 
authority for this. Such a proposition is one part of the great 
question at issue. JI am not aware that the Byzantine empire, 
where there eventually existed a more complete unity of belief than 
has ever existed in any other part of Christendom, was the scene of 
any remarkable furtherance of progress in consequence. Or take the 
great theocracies, ancient Egypt, Islam under the Caliphs, India 
under Buddhists or Brahmins. What element of progress did this 
unity give? Is not unity of religious belief the very note of 
stationary societies? It is no doubt true that unity in religious 
belief as in other things will slowly draw nearer, as the result 
of the gradual acceptance by an increasing number of men of 
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common methods of observing and interpreting experience. As 
Mr. Mill says—*“ As mankind improve, the number of doctrines 
which are no longer disputed or doubted will be constantly on the 
increase; and the well-being of mankind may almost be measure 
by the number and gravity of the truths which have reached the point 
of not being contested” (Liberty, 79). But all the consequences 
of this quasi-unity may not prove to be beneficial, or favourable to 
progress, nor is it at all clear, as Mr. Stephen takes for granted, that 
unity of religious belief would further progress, unless you replaced 
the discussions to which such unity had put an end, by some other 
equally dividing subject of equal interest to an equal number of 
people. In Mr. Stephen’s opinion it would be impossible ever to 
find any other such subject, for he lays down the proposition which, 
I confess, strikes me as truly extravagant that “If we were all of 
one mind, and that upon reasonable grounds, about the nature of 
men, and their relation to the world or worlds in which they live, 
[this is equivalent to previous expressions about “the attainment of 
religious truth ”], we should be able at once and with but little diffi- 
culty to solve all the great moral and political questions which at present 
distract and divide the world” (p. 62). 

4. A good deal of rather bustling ponderosity is devoted to 
proving that the actual laws in many points do assume the existence 
of a standard of moral good and evil, and that this proceeding 
is diametrically opposed to Mr. Mill’s fundamental principles 
(p. 153, ete.). To this one would say, first, that the actual existence 
of laws of any given kind is wholly irrelevant to Mr. Mill’s conten- 
tion, which is, that it would be better if laws of such a kind did not 
exist. Second, Mr. Mill never says, nor is it at all essential to his 
doctrine to hold, that a government ought not to have “a standard 
of moral good and evil, which the public at large have an interest in , 


maintaining and in many cases enforcing.’ He only set apart | 


a certain class of cases to which the right or duty of enforcement 
of the current standard does not extend—the self-regarding cases. 
Mr. Stephen would not have been any wider of the mark if he 
had devoted an equal number of pages to demonstrating against 
Mr. Mill that not only society, but an individual, ought to have 
a standard of good and evil, which he is to maintain through good 
report and ill report. Mr. Mill no more denied this of a govern- 
ment than he denied it of an individual. All he said was—“ It 
is a mistake to enforce your standard on me, if my non-recognition 
of it does no harm to any one but myself. Clearly there is a number 
of matters—lying, unchastity, and so forth—in which there is no 
attempt to enforce the recognised standard of good and evil. I 
extend this class of neglected breaches of the current laws of morals, 
so as to include all self-regarding matters whatever.” Conse- 
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quently. the statement that the assumption of a standard of moral 
good and evil which the public at large have an interest in many 
cases in enforcing, is diametrically opposed to Mr. Mill’s fundamental 
principle, involves a misunderstanding of that principle; and such a 
statement ignores the plain fact that this principle does emphatically 
recognise the right of the state to enforce that part of its moral 
code which touches such acts as are not self-regarding. 

A similar neglect to master the real position taken by Mr. Mill 
is shown in Mr. Stephen’s remarks about Pilate, and his parallel of 
the case of a British officer confronted by a revolutionary teacher in 
India. “If it is said that Pilate ought to have respected the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty as propounded by Mr. Mill, the answer is 
that if he had done so, he would have run the risk of setting the 
whole province in a blaze” (Stephen, 94, etc.). Then in such a 
ease Mr. Mill expressly lays down the limitation proper to the 
matter, in a passage to which Mr. Stephen appears not to have paid 
attention. ‘No one pretends,” says Mr. Mill, “ that actions should 
be as free as. opinions. On the contrary, even opinions lose their 
immunity when the circumstances in which they are expressed are 
such as to constitute a positive instigation to some mischievous act. 
An opinion that corn-dealers are starvers of the poor, or that 
private property is robbery, ought to be unmolested when’ simply 
circulated through the press, but may justly incur punishment when 
delivered orally to an excited mob assembled before the house of a 
corn-dealer, or when handed about among the same mob in the form 
of a placard. Acts of whatever kind, which, without justifiable 
cause, do harm to others, may be, and in the more important cases 
absolutely require to be, controlled by the unfavourable sentiment, 
and when needful, by the active interference of mankind” (Liberty, 
100-1). 

5. Let us take a concrete case with which Mr. Stephen furnishes us. 


‘A set of young noblemen of great fortune and hereditary influence, the 
representatives of ancient names, the natural leaders of the society of large 
districts, pass their whole time and employ ull their means in gross 
debauchery. Such people are far more injurious to society than common 
pickpockets, but Mr. Mill says that if any one having the opportunity of 
inmaking them ashamed of themselves uses it in order to coerce them into 
decency, he sins against liberty, unless their example does assignable harm to 
specific people. It might be right to say, ‘ You the Duke of A. by extrava- 
gantly keeping four mistresses, set an example which induced your friend F. 
to elope with Mrs. G. and you area great blackguard for your pains, and all 
the more because you are a duke.’ It could never be right to say, ‘ You, the 
Duke of A. are scandalously immoral and ought to be made to smart for it, 
though the law cannot touch you.’” (p. 131). 


But these two forms of remonstrance by no means exhaust the 
matter. An advocate of Mr. Mill’s principle might say to the 
debauched duke one of three things: (a) ‘ Your grace ought to be 
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made to smart, only it is not worth while for the sake of making a 
poor creature like you smart, to invoke a principle which would 
endanger really fruitful experiments in living.’ (4) ‘ We are much 
indebted to you for destroying your influence and character. Society 
will be more than compensated for the loss of your social services by 
the admirable deterrent effect which so hideous a spectacle as your 
grace, so conspicuous as your high station makes you, will exert 
over other dukes and men, in spite of your friend F’., who imitates 
you. You are the Helot among dukes.’ (¢) ‘My duke, codifiers 
and others would like to make you smart by law. We less per- 
emptory heads perceive that you do smart. You smart by being the 
poor gross creature you are.’ Any of these rebukes would lic in the 
mouths of those who accepted Mr. Mill’s principle, while the single 
rebuke which Mr. Stephen has imputed to such persons is the least 
adequate of the four, and is certainly not the rebuke to be found 
in the Essay on Liberty. (See Liberty, 186, 139, &c.) 

Take another case put by Mr. Stephen :— 

‘*A number of persons form themselves into an association for the purpose 
of countenancing each other in the practice of seducing women, and giving 
the widest possible extension to the theory that adultery is a good thing. 
They carry out their objects by organizing a system for the publication and 
circulation of lascivious novels and pamphlets calculated to inflame the 
passions of the young and inexperienced. The law of England would treat 
this as acrime. It would call such books obscene libels, and a combination 
for such a purpose a conspiracy. Mr. Mill would not only regard this as 
wrong, but he would regard it as an act of persecution if the newspapers were 
to excite public indignation against the parties concerned by language going 
one step beyond the calmest discussion of such an experiment in living.” 
(p. 124) 

I venture to propound two questions to Mr. Stephen. Is the 
practice of seducing women a self-regarding practice? And is the 
circulation of pamphlets calculated to inflame the passions of the 
young an act that hurts nobody but the circulator? The answer to 
these questions shows the illustration to be utterly pointless. It 
shows the assertion that on Mr. Mill’s principles police interference 
would be wrong and public anger would be of the nature of perse- 
cution, to be a prodigious piece of misrepresentation. There was in 
the last century a famous case exactly in point, that of Wilkes and 
the Franciscans of Medmenham Abbey. These debauchees were as 
gross and scandalous a set of profligates as ever banded together. But 
they conformed to the conditions laid down in the doctrine of liberty, 
and no one thought of interfering with them. The law in this respect 
was conformable to Mr. Mill’s principle. The exception to this non- 
interference shows the true side of this principle, and confirms the 
popular acceptance of it, under the circumstances described in Mr. 
Stephen’s imaginary and, for the purposes of the discussion, quite 
inapposite case. Wilkes printed at his private press a few copies of 
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the Essay on Woman, a ribald poem. The government contrived 
by corrupting a compositor to obtain a copy of it, it was ordered 
that Wilkes ‘should be prosecuted for publishing a blasphemous libel, 
and he was convicted by the Court of King’s Bench. This conviction 
has always been held a miscarriage of law, because there was no real 
publication. Mr. Mill’s doctrine condemns the prosecution of Wilkes 
for the Essay on Woman, as all public opinion since has condemned 
it. Aman has a right to keep poisons in his closet, it has been finely 
said, though he has no right publicly to distribute them for cordials 
—which is exactly Mr. Mill’s position. Does Mr. Stephen hold that 
Wilkes was justifiably punished for this improperly imputed crime ? 
Tf not, where is the force of his illustration ? 

6. At the bottom of all Mr. Stephen’s argumentation lies a 
fundamental reluctance to admit that there are such things as self- 
regarding acts at all. This reluctance implies a perfectly tenable 
proposition, a proposition which has been maintained by nearly all 
religious bodies in the world’s history in their non-latitudinarian 
stages. Comte denied the existence of such a division among acts, 
and made care of health, cleanliness, sobriety, and the rest, into social 
obligations.' Mr. Stephen does not exactly deny either the possi- 
bility or the expediency of recognising the distinction between acts 
that affect only the doer and acts that affect the rest of society. 
But if he does not deny this, neither does he admit it, nor 
treat admission of it as all important to the controversy. Yet 
that, I submit, ought to have been the field of his discussion 
on Mr. Mill’s doctrine, for it is from that that the other diffe- 
rences really spring. In default of this larger principle, he is 
constantly obliged to fall back on illustrations of the consequences 
which might, and very probably would, happen to other people from 
conduct that seems fairly definable as self-regarding. There is one 
objection obviously to be made to these illustrations. The connection 
between the act and its influence on others is so remote, using the 
word in a legal sense, though quite certain, distinct, and traceable, 
that you can only take the act out of the self-regarding category, by 
a process which virtually denies the existence of any such category. 
You must set a limit to this “indirect and at a distance argument,” 
as Locke called a similar plea, and the setting of this limit is the 
natural supplement to Mr. Mill’s ‘simple principle.’ Set it where 
you will, it must, to be a limit at all, come a long way short of Mr. 
Stephen’s notion of self-protection. 

In fact Mr. Stephen has failed to state in a definite and intelligible 
way his conception of the analysis of conduct on which the whole 
doctrine of Liberty rests. To some persons that analysis as _per- 


(1) In the matter of health Mr. Mill professed the same opinion. See his Luguste 
Comte and Positivism, p. 147. 
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formed by Mr. Mill seems metaphysical and arbitrary. Todistinguish 
the self-regarding from the other parts of conduct strikes them not 
only as unscientific, but as morally and socially mischievous. They 
insist that there is a social as well as a personal element in every 
human act, though in very different proportions, while there is no gain, 
they contend, and there may be much harm, in trying to mark off | 
actions in which the personal element decisively preponderates, from 
actions of another sort. Mr. Mill did so distinguish actions, nor 
was his distinction either metaphysical or arbitrary in its source. 
As amatter of observation, and for the practical purposes of morality, 
there are kinds of action whose consequences do not go beyond the 
doer of them. No doubt, you may say that by engaging in these 
kinds in any given moment, the doer is neglecting the actions in 
which the social element preponderates, and therefore even acts that 
seem purely self-regarding have indirect and negative consequences 
to the rest of the world. But to allow considerations of this sort to 
prevent us from using a common-sense classification of acts by the 
proportion of the personal element in them, is as unreasonable as if 
we allowed the doctrine of the conservation of physical force, or the 
evolution of one mode of force into another, to prevent us from 
classifying the affections of matter independently, as light, heat, 
motion, and the rest. The division between self-regarding acts and 
others, then, rests on observation of their actual consequences. And 
why was Mr. Mill so anxious to erect self-regarding acts into a 
distant and important class, so important as to be carefully and 
diligently secured by a special principle of liberty ? Because obser- 
vation of the recorded experience of mankind teaches us that the | 
recognition of this independent provision is essential to the richest | 
expansion of human faculty. To narrow or to repudiate such a | 
province, and to insist exclusively on the social bearing of each part 

of conduct, is to limit the play of motives, and to thwart the doctrine 

—which Mr. Stephen at any rate is not likely to disown—that 

‘mankind obtain a greater sum of happiness when each pursues his 

own, under the rules and conditions required by the rest, than when — 
each makes the good of the rest his only object.’’ To narrow or to 

repudiate such a province is to tighten the power of the majority 

over the minority, and to augment the authority of whatever sacer- 

dotal or legislative body may represent the majority. Whether the 

lawmakers are laymen in parliament, or priests of humanity exercis- 


ing the spiritual power, it matters not. Mr. Stephen and Comte rest: .¢*. 


their respective aspirations on a common principle—the assertion of 
the social element in every-part.of conduct. If Comte had lived to 
read-the éssay on Liberty he would have attacked it on the same side, 
by denying the possibility of saying of any part of conduct that it 
is self-regarding. Only he would have denied it boldly, while Mr. 
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Stephen denies it in a timorous manner—not unnatural, perhaps, in 
one who holds that self is the centre of all things, and that we have 
no motives that are not self-regarding. 

7. We may now notice one or two of Mr. Stephen’ s obiter dicta. 

(a) “No rational man can doubt that Christianity, taken as a 
whole and speaking broadly, has been a blessing to men” (p. 89). 
Personally I am of Mr. Stephen’s opinion that Christianity has been 
a blessing to men, but I should think twice before feeling myself 
entitled on the strength of this conviction to deny the title of 
“rational man” to such persons as the learned and laborious 
Gibbon, the shrewd, versatile, humane Voltaire, the scientific 
D’Alembert, the philosophic Condorcet. But would these eminent 
men have doubted what Mr. Stephen says no rational man can doubt, 
if they had seen the Revolution? Condorcet, at any rate, saw the 
Revolution, and it did not shake his conviction, and men like 
James Mill and Mr. Grote came after the Revolution, and both 
of them doubted, or went beyond doubting, the beneficence of 
Christianity. Mr. Stephen makes too much play with his rational 
man, and reasonable people. The phrase does not really come to 
much more than the majority of the males of a generation, engaged 
in the pleasing exercise of “that hide-bound humour which they 
call their judgment.” 

(b) ‘There are innumerable propositions o: which a man may 
have a rational assurance that he is right, whether others are or are 
not at liberty to contradict him. Every proposition of which we 
are assured by our own senses falls under this head” (p. 37). Were 
not men assured by their own senses that the earth is a plain, and 
that the sun revolves round the earth? It may be said that before 
Copernicus they had a rational assurance that they were right in 
this. The belief was not correct, but it was a rational assurance. 
Precisely ; and people would have lived to this day with their 
erroneous rational assurance uncorrected, unless Copernicus had been 
at liberty.to contradict them. 

(c) “The cry for liberty in short is a general condemnation of the 
past.” Not condemnation at all, in any accurate or serious sense. 
In buying a new coat I do not condemn the old one; on the 
contrary, I look to it with gratitude for helpful service, though it 
is now worn out or has become too scanty for me. We do not 
believe that the principle of all things is water, or that number is 
the principle of matter; but the rejection of such notions is not 
equivalent to a condemnation of Thales and Pythagoras. On the 
contrary, we are thoroughly appreciative of the services rendered by 
them and their now worn-out speculations in first setting the human 
intelligence to work in a certain direction. The catholic church has 
contributed immensely to the progress of civilisation ; to believe that 
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it has now become retrogressive and obscurantist is not to condemn 
its past, but its present. Many of the forces of the past are now 
spent, but to hold this is a very different thing from saying that 
they never were forces, or that as forces they did no good, and a very 
different thing from condemning them—unless Mr. Stephen insists 
on. using condemnation in the same arbitrary and unprecedented 
senses which he assigns to coercion. Mr. Stephen lacks historical 
perspective ; he does not practise the historic method; we see no 
flexibility in his premisses or his conclusions, nor any reference of 
them to specific social stages. He is one of those absolute thinkers 
who bring to the problems of society the methods of geometry. 
The cry for liberty, he says, “ has shattered to pieces most of the old 
forms in which discipline was a recognised and admitted good ” 
(p. 175),—as if this were really the one cause, and as if the old forms 
had not been previously disorganized by internal decrepitude, the 
result of their association with one or two great groups of ideas 
which had been slowly robbed of their vitality by a large number of 
various forces. 

(d) “If Mr. Mill’s view of liberty had always been adopted and 
acted on to its full extent—if it had been the view of the first 
Christians or of the first Mahommedans—every one can see that 
there would have been no such thing as organized Christianity 
or Mahommedanism in the world” (p.17). To this one might reply 
by asking how we know that there might not have been something 
far better in their stead. We know what we get by effective intoler- 
ance, but we cannot ever know what possible benefactions we lose 
by it. 

(e) “Concede the first principle, that unfeigned belief in the 
Roman Catholic creed is indispensably necessary to salvation, or the 
first principle, that the whole Roman Catholic system is a pernicious 
falsehood and fraud, and it will be found impossible to stop short of 
the practical conclusions of the Inquisition and the Terror. Every 
real argument against their practical conclusions is an argument to 
show either that we cannot be sure as to the conditions of salvation, 
or that the Roman Catholic religion has redeeming points about it.”’ 
Unless we agree to limit the meaning of “real” arguments to such 
as would convince the author of these assertions, such a state- 
ment is wholly inadequate. You may believe that the Roman 
Qatholic religion is a pernicious falsehood and fraud, and that it has 
no redeeming point about it, and still stop short of the Terror, and 
not only of the Terror but of any coercive interference whatever, 
in consequence of this consideration, namely that falsehoods and 
frauds in religion are not to be extirpated by massacre or any penalties 
of that kind. Why is not that a real argument ? 


Nor is this the only possible restraining consideration. I may 
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be convinced that I could stamp out the given form of pernicious 
belief by persecution, but yet may be of opinion that for various 
reasons—such as the effect of persecution on the character of the 
persecutor, the colour and bias given to my own true creed by 
associating it with cruelty to a false one, and se forth — for 
these reasons the evils incident to violent repression would counter- 
balance the evils incident to the tolerance of a faith without a 
single redeeming point. Why is not that also a real argument? 
Mr. Stephen asks any one who doubts his position to try to frame an 
argument which could have been addressed with any chance of 
success to Philip II. against the persecution of the Protestants, or to 
Robespierre against the persecution of Catholicism. Well, the two 
arguments I have just offered might well have been addressed alike 
to Philip II. and to Robespierre. The fact that they would 
have had no chance of success, which I admit, is just what 
explains the abhorrence with which the world regards their names. 
They are arguments resting on a balance of expediencies, as shown 
through the experience of mankind. But Robespierre was proof 
against such arguments. He believed with Rousseau and Mr. 
Stephen in the duty of putting down vice and error coercively. He 
shared Mr. Stephen’s enthusiasm “for a powerful and energetic 
minority, sufficiently vigorous to impose their will on their neigh- 
bours, having made up their minds as to what is true,” and so forth. 
Well, according to the doctrine of liberty, this energetic way of 
violently imposing your will on other people, by guillotine or act of 
parliament, is as futile as it is hateful, and not only a crime but a 
mistake. Like the boisterous pzans of literary men in honour of 
coercive energy, eagerness to resort to drastic remedies is the out-t! 

of mere unscientific impatience. 

Epitor. 














LADY ANNA. 
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THE JOURNEY HOME. 


In absolute silence Lord Lovel and Lady Anna walked back to the 
inn. He had been dumbfoundered,—nearly so by her first abrupt 
statement, and then altogether by the arguments with which she had 
defended herself. She had nothing further to say. She had, indeed, 
said all, and had marvelled at her own eloquence while she was 
speaking. Nor was there absent from her acertain pride in that she 
had done the thing that was right, and had dared to defend herself. 
She was full of regrets,—almost of remorse ; but, nevertheless, she was 
proud. He knew it all now, and one of her great difficulties had 
been overcome. 

And she was fully resolved that as she had dared to tell him, and 
to face his auger, his reproaches, his scorn, she would not falter 
before the scorn and the reproaches, or the anger, of the other Lovels, 
—of any of the Lovels of Yoxham. Her mother’s reproaches would be 
dreadful to her; her mother’s anger would well-nigh kill her; her 
mother’s scorn would scorch her very soul. But sufficient for the day 
was the evil thereof. At the present moment she could be strong with 
the strength she had assumed. So she walked in at the sitting-room 
window with a bold front, and the Earl followed her. The two aunts 
were there, and it was plain to them both that something was astray 
between the lovers. They had said among themselves that Lady 
Anna would accept the offer the moment that it was in form made 
to her. To their eyes the manner of their guest had been the 
manner of a girl eager to be wooed ; but they had both imagined 
that their delicately nurtured and fastidious nephew might too 
probably be offended by some solecism in conduct, some falling 
away from feminine grace, such as might too readily be shown by 
one whose early life had been subjected to rough associates. Even 
now it occurred to each of them that it had been so. The Earl 
seated himself in a chair, and took up a book, which they had brought 
with them. Lady Anna stood at the open window, looking across 
at the broad field and the river bank beyond; but neither of them 
spoke a word. There had certainly been some quarrel, Then 
aunt Julia, in the cause of wisdom, asked a question ;— 

“Where is Minnie? Did not Minnie go with you?” 

“No,” said the Earl. ‘She went in some other direction at my 
bidding. Mr. Cross is with her, I suppose.” It was evident from 
the tone of his voice that the displeasure of the head of all the Lovels 
was very great. 
$2 
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«We start soon, I suppose?” said Lady Anna. 

« After lunch, my dear ; it is hardly one yet.” 

“‘T will go up all the same, and see about my things.” 

‘Shall I help you, my dear ?” asked Mrs. Lovel. 

“Oh, no! I would sooner do it alone.” Then she hurried into her 
room and burst into a flood of tears, as soon as the door was closed 
behind her. 

‘“‘ Frederic, what uils her?” asked aunt Julia. 

“Tf anything ails her she must tell you herself,” said the lord. 

“Something is amiss. You cannot wonder that we should be 
anxious, knowing that we know how great is the importance of all 
this.” 

“T cannot help your anxiety just at present, aunt Julia; but you 
should always remember that there will be slips between the cup and 
the lip.” 

«Then there has been a slip? I knew it would beso, I always 
said so, and so did my brother.” 

“TJ wish you would all remember that about such an affair as this, 
the less said the better.” So saying, the lord walked out through 
the window and sauntered down to the river side. 

“ Tt’s all over,” said aunt Julia. 

“T don’t see why we should suppose that at present,” said aunt 
Jane. 

“Tt’s all over. I knew it as soonas I saw her face when she came 
in. She has said something, or done something, and it’s all off. It 
will be a matter of over twenty thousand pounds a year !” 

“He'll be sure to marry somebody with money,” said aunt Jane. 
“What with his title and his being so handsome, he is certain to do 
well, you know.” 

“ Nothing like that will come in his way. I heard Mr. Flick say that 
it was equal to half a million of money. And then it would have been 
at once. If he goes up to London, and about, just as he is, he’ll be 
head over ears in debt before anybody knows what he is doing. I 
wonder what it is. He likes pretty girls, and there’s no denying 
that she’s handsome.” 

‘Perhaps she wouldn’t have him.” 

“That’s impossible, Jane. She came down here on purpose to 
have him. She went out with him this morning to be made love to. 
They were together three times longer yesterday, and he came home 
as sweet as sugar to her. I wonder whether she can have wanted to 
make some condition about the money.” 

“ What condition ? ” 

“That she and her mother should have it in their own keeping.” 

“She doesn’t seem to be that sort of a young woman,” said aunt 
Jane, 
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“ There’s no knowing what that Mr. Goffe, Serjeant Bluestone, 
and her mother may have put her up to. Frederic wouldn’t stand 
that kind of thing for a minute, and he would be quite right. 
Better anything than that a man shouldn’t be his own master. I 
think you’d better go up to her, Jane. She'll be more comfortable 
with you than with me.” Then aunt Jane, obedient as usual, went 
up to her young cousin’s bedroom. 

In the meantime the young lord was standing on the river’s brink, 
thinking what he would do. He had, in truth, very much of which 
to think, and points of most vital importance as to which he must 
resolve what should be his action. Must this announcement which 
he had heard from his cousin dissolve for ever the prospect of his 
marriage with her; or was it open to him still, as a nobleman, a 
gentleman, and a man of honour, to make use of all those influences 
which he might command with the view of getting rid of that im- 
pediment of a previous engagement? Being very ignorant of the 
world at large, and altogether ignorant of this man in particular, he did 
not doubt that the tailor might be bought off. Then he was sure that 
all who would have access to Lady. Anna would help him in such a 
cause, and that her own mother would be the most forward to do so. 
The girl would hardly hold to such a purpose if all the world,—all 
her own world, were against her. Shecertainly would be beaten from 
it if a bribe sufficient were offered to the tailor. That this must be 
done for the sake of the Lovel family, so that Lady Anna Lovel 
might not be known to have married a tailor, was beyond a doubt ; 
but it was not so clear to him that he could take to himself as his 
Countess her who with her own lips had told him that she intended 
to be the bride of a working artisan. As he thought of this, as his 
imagination went to work on all the abominable circumstances of 
such a betrothal, he threw from his hand into the stream with all 
the vehemence of passion a little twig which he held. It was too, 
too frightful, too disgusting; and then so absolutely unexpected, so 
unlike her personal demeanour, so contrary to the look of her eyes, 
to the tone of her voice, to every motion of her body! She had been 
sweet, and gentle, and gracious, till he had almost come to think 
that her natural feminine gifts of ladyship were more even than her 
wealth, of better savour than her rank, were equal even to her 
beauty, which he had sworn to himself during the past night to be 
unsurpassed. And this sweet one had told him,—this one so soft 
and gracious,—not that she was doomed by some hard fate to undergo 
the degrading thraldom, but that she herself had willingly given 
herself to a working tailor from love, and gratitude, and free 
selection! It was a marvel to him that a thing so delicate should 
have so little sense of her own delicacy! He did not think that 
he could condescend to take the tailor’s place. 
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But if not,—if he would not take it, or if, as might still be 
possible, the tailor’s place could not be made vacant for him,— 
what then? He had pledged his belief in the justice of his cousin’s 
claim ; and had told her that, believing his own claim to be unjust, 
in no case would he prosecute it. Was he now bound by that 
assurance,—bound to it even to the making of the tailor’s fortune ; 
or might he absent himself from any further action in the matter, 
leaving it entirely in the hands of the lawyers? Might it not be 
best for her happiness that he should do so? He had been told 
that even though he should not succeed, there might arise almost 
interminable delay. The tailor would want his money before he 
married, and thus she might be rescued from her degradation till 
she should be old enough to understand it. And yet how could he 
claim that of which he had said, now a score of times, that he knew 
that it was not his own? Could he cease to call this girl by the name 
which all his people had acknowledged as her own, because she had 
refused to be his wife; and declare his conviction that she was base- 
born only because she had preferred to his own the addresses of a 
low-born man, reeking with the sweat of a tailor’s board? No, he 
could not do that. Let her marry but the sweeper of a crossing, 
and he must still call her Lady Anna,—if he called her anything. 

Something must be done, however. He had been told by the 
lawyers how the matter might be made to right itself, if he and the 
young lady could at once agree to be man and wife; but he had not 
been told what would follow, should she decline to accept his offer. 
Mr. Flick and the Solicitor-General must know how to shape their 
course before November came round,—and would no doubt want all 
the time to shape it that he could give them. What was he to say to 
Mr. Flick and to the Solicitor-General? Was he at liberty to tell 
to them the secret which the girl had told tohim? That he was at 
liberty to say that she had rejected his offer must be a matter of 
course; but might he go beyond that, and tell them the whole story? 
It would be most expedient for many reasons that they should know 
it. On her behalf even it might be most salutary,—with that 
view of liberating her from the grasp of her humiliating lover. But 
she had told it him, against her own interests, at her own peril, to 
her own infinite sorrow,—in order that she might thus allay hopes 
in which he would otherwise have persevered. He knew enough of 
the little schemes and by-ways of love, of the generosity and self- 
sacrifice of lovers, to feel that he was bound to confidence. She had 
told him that if needs were he might repeat her tale ;—but she had 
told him at the same time that her tale was a secret. He could not 
go with her secret to a lawyer’s chambers, and there divulge in the 
course of business that which had been extracted from her by the 
necessity to which she had submitted of setting him free. He could 
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write to Mr. Flick,—if that at last was his resolve,—that a marriage 
was altogether out of the question, but he could not tell him why it 
"Was 60. 

He wandered slowly on along the river, having decided only on 
this,—only on this as a certainty,—that he must tell her secret 
neither to the lawyers, nor to his own people. Then, as he walked, 
a little hand touched his behind, and when he turned Minnie Lovel 
took him by the arm. ‘Why are you all alone, Fred? ” 

“T am meditating how wicked the world is,—and girls in 
particular.” 

“Where is cousin Anna?” 

“Up at the house, I suppose.” 

“Ts she wicked ?” 

“Don’t you know that everybody is wicked, because Eve ate the 
apple ? ”’ 

“« Adam ate it too.” 

“Who bade him?” 

“The devil,” said the child whispering. 

“ But he spoke by a woman’s mouth. Why don’t you go in and 
get ready to go?” 

“So I will. Tell me one thing, Fred. May I be a bridesmaid 
when you are married ?”’ 

“ T don’t think you can.” 

‘“‘T have set my heart upon it. Why not?” 

“ Because you'll be married first.” 

“That’s nonsense, Fred; and you know it’s nonsense. Isn’t 
cousin Anna to be your wife ?” 

“Look here, my darling. I’m awfully fond of you, and think 
you the prettiest little girl in the world. But if you ask impertinent 
questions I’ll never speak to you again. Do you understand?” 
She looked up into his face, and did understand that he was in 
earnest, and, leaving him, walked slowly across the meadow back to 
the house alone. ‘Tell them not to wait lunch for me,” he hollowed 
after her ;—and she told her aunt Julia that cousin Frederic was 
very sulky down by the river, and that they were not to wait for 
him. . 

When Mrs. Lovel went up-stairs into Lady Anna’s room not a 
word was said about the occurrence of the morning. The elder 
lady was afraid to ask a question, and the younger was fully deter- 
mined to tell nothing even had a question been asked her. Lord 
Lovel might say what he pleased. Her secret was with him, and he 
could tell it if he chose. She had given him permission to do so, 
of which no doubt he would avail himself. But, on her own account, 
she would say nothing; and when questioned she would merely 
admit the fact. She would neither defend her engagement, nor 
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would she submit to have it censured. If they pleased she would 
return to her mother in London at any shortest possible notice. 

The party lunched almost in silence, and when the horses were 
ready Lord Lovel came in to help them into the carriage. When 
he had placed the three ladies he desired Minnie to take the fourth 
seat, saying that he would sit with Mr. Cross on the box. Minnie 
looked at his face, but there was still the frown there, and she obeyed 
him without any remonstrance. During the whole of the long journey 
home there was hardly a word spoken. Lady Anna knew that she 
was in disgrace, and was ignorant how much of her story had been 
told to the two elder ladies. She sat almost motionless looking out 
upon the fields, and accepting her position as one that was no longer 
thought worthy of notice. Of course she must go back to London. 
She could not continue to live at Yoxham, neither spoken to nor 
speaking. Minnie went to sleep, and Minnie’s mother and aunt 
now and then addressed a few words to each other. Anna felt sure 
that to the latest day of her existence she would remember that 
journey. On their arrival at the Rectory door Mr. Cross helped the 
ladies out of the carriage, while the lord affected to make himself 
busy with the shawls and luggage. Then he vanished, and was seen 
no more till he appeared at dinner. 

“‘ What sort of a trip have you had?” asked the rector, addressing 
himself to the three ladies indifferently. 

For a moment nobody answered him, and then aunt Julia spoke. 
“It was very pretty, as it always is at Bolton in summer. We were 
told that the duke has not been there this year at all. The inn was 
comfortable, and I think that the young people enjoyed them- 
selves yesterday very much.” The subject was too important, too 
solemn, too great, to allow of even a word to be said about it without 
proper consideration. 

“ Did Frederic like it ?” 

“T think he did yesterday,” said Mrs. Lovel. “I think we were 
all a little tired coming home to-day.” 

“Anna sprained her ankle, jumping over the Stryd,” said 
Minnie. 

“ Not seriously, I hope.” 

“Oh dear no ;—nothing at all to signify.” It was the only word 
which Anna spoke till it was suggested that she should go up to her 
room. The girl obeyed, as a child might have done, and went up- 
stairs, followed by Mrs. Lovel. ‘My dear,” she said, “ we cannot 
go on like this. What is the matter ?” 

“ You must ask Lord Lovel.” 

“ Have you quarrelled with him ?” 


“T have not quarrelled, Mrs. Lovel. If he has quarrelled with 
me, I cannot help it.” 
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“You know what we have all wished.” 
“‘It can never be so.” 

“‘ Have you said so to Frederic ? ” 

“T have.” 

“‘ Have you given him any reason, Anna?” 

“T have,” she said after a pause. 

«« What reason, dear ? ” 

She thought for a moment before she replied. “TI was obliged to 
tell him the reason, Mrs. Lovel; but I don’t think that I need tell 
anybody else. Of course I must tell mamma.” 

“ Does your mamma know it ? ” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ And is it a reason that must last for ever ?”’ 

“ Yes ;—for ever. But I do not know why everybody is to be 
angry with me. Other girls may do as they please. If you are 
angry with me I had better go back to London at once.” 

“T do not know that anybody has been angry with you. We may 
be disappointed without being angry.” That was all that was said, 
and then Lady Anna was left to dress for dinner. At dinner Lord 
Lovel had so far composed himself as to be able to speak to his 
cousin, and an effort at courtesy was made by them all,—except by 
the rector. But the evening passed away in a manner very different 
from any that had gone before it. 
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Durine that night the young lord was still thinking of his future 
conduct,—of what duty and honour demanded of him, and of the 
manner in which he might best make duty and honour consort with 
his interests. In all the emergencies of his short life he had hitherto 
had some one to advise him,—some elder friend whose counsel he 
might take even though he would seem to make little use of it when 
it was offered to him. He had always somewhat disdained aunt 
Julia, but nevertheless aunt Julia had been very useful to him. In 
latter days, since the late Earl’s death, when there came upon him, 
as the first of his troubles, the necessity of setting aside that mad- 
man’s will, Mr. Flick had been his chief counsellor; and yet in all 
his communications with Mr. Flick he had assumed to be his own 
guide and master. Now it seemed that he must in truth guide 
himself, but he knew not how to doit. Of one thing he felt certain. 
He must get away from Yoxham and hurry up to London. 
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It behoved him to keep his cousin’s secret ; but would he not be 
keeping it with a sanctity sufficiently strict if he imparted it to one 
sworn friend,—a friend who should be bound not to divulge it 
further without his consent ? If so, the Solicitor-General should be 
his friend. An intimacy had grown up between the great lawyer 
and his noble client, not social in its nature, but still sufficiently 
close, as Lord Lovel thought, to admit of such confidence. He had 
begun to be aware that without assistance of this nature he would 
not know how to guide himself. Undoubtedly the wealth of the 
presumed heiress had become dearer to him,—had become at least 
more important to him,—-since he had learned that it must probably 
be lost. Sir William Patterson was a gentleman as well as a lawyer ; 
—one who had not simply risen to legal rank by diligence and 
intellect, but a gentleman born and bred, who had been at a 
public school, and had lived all his days with people of the right 
sort. Sir William was his legal adviser, and he would commit Lady 
Anna’s secret to the keeping of Sir William. 

There was a coach which started in those days from York at noon, 
reaching London early on the following day. He would go up by 
this coach, and would thus avoid the necessity of much further 
association with his family before he had decided what should be his 
conduct. But he must see his cousin before he went. He therefore 


sent a note to her before she had left her room on the following 
morning ;— 


“Dear ANNA. 


“‘T purpose starting for London in an hour or so, and wish 
to say one word to you before I go. Will you meet me at nine in 
the drawing-room? Do not mention my going to my uncle or 
aunts, as it will be better that I should tell them myself. 


“ Yours, L.” 


At ten minutes before nine Lady Anna was in the drawing-reom 
waiting for him, and at ten minutes past nine he joined her. 

“T beg your pardon for keeping you waiting.” She gave him her 
hand, and said that it did not signify in the least. She was always 
early. “I find that I must go up to London at once,” he said. To 
this she made no answer, though he seemed to expect some reply. 
“In the first place, I could not remain here in comfort after what 
you told me yesterday.” 

“T shall be sorry to drive you away. It is your home; and as I 
must go soon, had I not better go at once ?” 

“No ;—that is, I think not. I shall go at any rate. I have told 
none of them what you told me yesterday.” 

“T am glad of that, Lord Lovel.” 

“It is for you to tell it,—if it must be told.” 
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“JT did tell your aunt Jane,—that you and I never can be as— 
you said you wished.” 

‘I did wish it most heartily. You did not tell it—all.” 

“No ;—not all.” 

“You astounded me so, that I could hardly speak to you as I 
should have spoken. I did not mean to be uncourteous.” 

“T did not think you uncourteous, Lord Lovel. Iam sure you 
would not be uncourteous to me.” 

“ But you astounded me. It is not that I think much of myself, 
or of my rank as belonging to me. I know that I have but little 
to be proud of. Iam very poor,—and not clever like some young 
men who have not large fortunes, but who can become statesmen 
and all that. But Ido think much of my order; I think much of 
being a gentleman,—and much of ladies being ladies. Do you 
understand me?” 

“Oh, yes ;—I understand you.” 

“Tf you are Lady Anna Lovell——” 

“Tam Lady Anna Lovel.” 

“T believe you are with all my heart. You speak like it, and look 
like it. You are fit for any position. Everything is in your favour. 
I do believe it. But if so——” 

“Well, Lord Lovel ;—if so?” 

“Surely you would not choose to—to—to degrade your rank. 
That is the truth. If I be your cousin, and the head of your 
family, I have a right to speak as such. What you told me would 
be degradation.” 

She thought a moment, and then she replied to him,—“ It would 
be no disgrace.” 

He too found himself compelled to think before he could speak 
again. ‘‘ Do you think that you could like your associates if you 
were to be married to Mr. Thwaite ?” 

“‘T do not know who they would be. He would be my companion, 
-and I like him. I love him dearly. There! you need not tell me, 
Lord Lovel. I know it all. He is not like you ;—and I, when I 
had become his wife, should not be like your aunt Jane. I should 
never see people of that sort any more, 1 suppose. We should not 
live here in England at all,—so that I should escape the scorn of 
all my cousins. I know what I am doing, and why I am deing it ; 
—and I do not think you ought to tempt me.” 

She knew at least that she was open to temptation. He could 
perceive that, and was thankful for it. ‘I do not wish to tempt you, 
but I would save you from unhappiness if I could. Such a marriage 
would be unnatural. I have not seen Mr. Thwaite.” 

“Then, my lord, you have not seen a most excellent man, who, 
next to my mother, is my best friend.”’ 
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“ But he cannot be a gentleman.” 

“T do not know ;—but I do know that I can be his wife. Is that 
all, Lord Lovel ? ” 

“ Not quite all. I fear that this weary lawsuit will come back 
upon us in some shape. I cannot say whether I have the power to 
stop it if I would. I must in part be guided by others.” 

“‘T cannot do anything. If I could, I would not even ask for the 
money for myself.” 

“No, Lady Anna. You and I cannot decide it. I must again 
see my lawyer. I do not mean the attorney,—but Sir William 
Patterson, the Solicitor-General. May I tell him what you told me 
yesterday ?” 

“T cannot hinder you.” 

“But you can give me your permission. If he will promise 
me that it shall go no farther,—then may I tell him? I shall 
hardly know what to do unless ke knows all that I know.” 

“‘ Everybody will know soon.” 

“‘ Nobody shall know from me,—but only he. Will you say that 
I may tell him ?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“IT am much indebted to you even for that. I cannot tell you 
now how much I hoped when I got up yesterday morning at Bolton 
Bridge that I should have to be indebted to you for making me the 
happiest man in England. You must forgive me if I say that I still 
hope at heart that this infatuation may be made to cease. And now, 
good-bye, Lady Anna.” 

“ Good-bye, Lord Lovel.” 

She at once went to her room, and sent down her maid to say 
that che would not appear at prayers or at breakfast. She would 
not see him again before he went. How probable it was that her 

eyes had rested on his form for the last time. How beautiful he 
was, how full of grace, how like a god! How pleasant she had 
found it to be near him; how full of ineffable sweetness had been 
everything that he had touched, all things of which he had spoken 
to her! He had almost overcome her, as though she had eaten of 
the lotus. And she knew not whether the charm was of God or 
devil. But she did know that she had struggled against it,— 
because of her word, and because she owed a debt which falsehood 
and ingratitude would ill repay. Lord Lovel had called her Lady 
Annanow. Ah, yes; how good he was. When it became significant 
to her that he should recognise her rank, he did so at once. He 
had only dropped the title when, having been recognised, it had 
become a stumbling-block to her. Now he was gone from her, and, 
if it was possible, she would cease even to dream of him. 
“T suppose, Frederic, that the marriage is not to be?” the 
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rector said to him as he got into the dog-cart at the rectory 
door. 

“T cannot tell. I do not know. I think not. But, uncle, 
would you oblige me by not speaking of it just at present? You 
will know all very soon.” 

The rector stood on the gravel, watching the dog-cart as it disap- 
peared, with his hands in the pockets of his clerical trowsers, and 
with heavy signs of displeasure on his face. It was very well to be 
uncle to an earl, and out of his wealth to do what he could to assist, 
and, if possible, to dispel his noble nephew’s poverty. But surely 
something was due to him! It was not for his pleasure that 
this girl,—whom he was forced to call Lady Anna, though he could 
never believe her to be so, whom his wife and sister called cousin 
Anna, though he still thought that she was not, and could not 
be, cousin to anybody,—it was not for anything that he could 
get, that he was entertaining her as an honoured guest at his 
rectory. And now his nephew was gone, and the girl was left 
behind. And he was not to be told whether there was to be a marriage 
ornot! “Icannottell. I donot know. I think not.” And then 
he was curtly requested to ask no more questions. What was he to 
do with the girl? While the young Earl and the lawyers were 
still pondering the question of her legitimacy, the girl, whether a 
Lady Anna and a cousin,—or a mere nobody, who was trying to 
rob the family,—was to be left on his hands! Why,—oh, why 
had he allowed himself to be talked out of his own opinion? Why 
had he ever permitted her to be invited to his rectory? Ah, how 
the title stuck in his throat as he asked her to take the customary 
glass of wine with him at dinner-time that evening. 

On reaching London, towards the end of August, Lord Lovel 
found that the Solicitor-General was out of town. Sir William had 
gone down to Somersetshire with the intention of saying some com- 
forting words to his constituents. Mr. Flick knew nothing of his 
movements ; but his clerk was found, and his clerk did not expect 
him back in London till October. But, in answer to Lord Lovel’s 
letter, Sir William undertook to come up for one day. Sir William 
was a man who quite recognised the impertance of the case he had 
in hand. 

“‘ Engaged to the tailor,—is she ? ” he said ; not, however, with any 
look of surprise. 

“ But, Sir William,—you will not repeat this, even to Mr. Flick, 
or to Mr. Hardy. Ihave promised Lady Anna that it shall not go 
beyond you.” 

“Tf she sticks to her bargain, it cannot be kept secret very long; 
—nor would she wish it. It’s just what we might have expected, 
you know.” 
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“ You wouldn’t say so if you knew her.” 

“H—m. I’m older than you, Lord Lovel. You see, she had 
nobody else near her. A girl must cotton to somebody, and who 
was there? We ought not to be angry with her.” 

“ But it shocks me so.” 

“Well, yes. As far as I can learn his father and he have stood 
by them very closely ;—and did so, too, when there seemed to be 
but little hope. But they might be paid for all they did at a less 
rate than that. If she sticks to him nobody can beat him out of it. 
What I meun is, that it was all fair game. He ran his chance, and 
did it in a manly fashion.” ‘The Karl did not quite understand Sir 
William, who seemed to take almost a favourable view of these 
monstrous betrothals. ‘“ What I mean is, that nobody can touch 
him, or find fault with him. He has not carried her away, and got 
up a marriage before she was of age. He hasn’t kept her from going 
out among her friends. He hasn’t-—wronged her, I suppose ?” 

‘“T think he has wronged her frightfully.” 

«* Ah,—well. We mean different things. I am obliged to look at 
it as the world will look at it.” 

“Think of the disgrace of such a marriage ;—to a tailor.” 

“‘ Whose father had advanced her mother some five or six thousand 
pounds to help her to win back her position. That’s about the 
truth of it. We must look at it all round, you know.” 

“ You think, then, that nothing should be done?” 

“T think that everything should be done that can be done. We 
have the mother on our side. Very probably we may have old 
Thwaite on our side. From what you say, it is quite possible that 
at this very moment the girl herself may be on our side. Let her 
remain at Yoxham as long as you can get her to stay, and let every- 
thing be done to flatter and amuse her. Go down again yourself, 
and play the lover as well as I do not doubt you know how to do it.” 
It was clear then that the great legal pundit did not think that an 
Earl should be ashamed to carry on his suit to a lady who had 
confessed her attachment to a journeyman tailor. “It will be a 
trouble to us all, of course, because we must change our pian when 
the case comes on in November.” 

“ But you still think that she is the heiress ?” 

“So strongly, that I feel all but sure of it. We shouldn’t, in 
truth, have had a leg to stand on, and we couldn’t fight it. I may 
as well tell you at once, my lord, that we couldn’t do it with any 
chance of success. And what should we have gained had we done 
so? Nothing! Unless we could prove that the real wife were 
dead, we should have been fighting for that Italian woman, whom 
I most thoroughly believe to be an impostor.” 

“Then there is nothing to be done ?” 
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“ Very little in that way. But if the young lady be determined 
to marry the tailor, I think we should simply give notice that we 
withdraw our opposition to the English ladies, and state that we had 
so informed the woman who asserts her own claim and calls herself 
a Countess in Sicily; and we should let the Italian woman know 
that we had done so. In such case, for aught anybody can say 
here, she might come forward with her own case. She would find 
men here who would take it up on speculation readily enough. 
There would be a variety of complications, and no doubt very great 
delay. In such an event we should question very closely the nature 
of the property; as, for aught I have seen as yet, a portion of it 
might revert to you as real estate. It is very various,—and it is 
not always easy to declare at once what is real and what personal. 
Hitherto you have appeared as contesting the right of the English 
widow to her rank, and not necessarily ‘as a claimant of the estate. 
The Italian widow, if a widow, would be the heir, and not your lord- 
ship. For that, among other reasons, the marriage would be most 
expedient. Ifthe Italian Countess were to succeed in proving that 
the Earl had a wife living when he married Miss Murray,—which I 
feel sure he had not,—then we should come forward again with our 
endeavours to show that that first wife had died since,—as the Earl 
himself undoubtedly declared more than once. It would be a long 
time before the tailor got his money with his wife. The feeling of 
the court would be against him.” 

“ Could we buy the tailor, Sir William ?” 

The Solicitor-General nursed his leg before he answered. 

“ Mr. Flick could answer that question better than I cando. In 
fact, Mr. Flick should know it all. The matter is too heavy for 
secrets, Lord Lovel.” 


Cuaprer XIX. 
LADY ANNA RETURNS TO LONDON. 


Arren the Earl was gone Lady Anna had but a bad time of it at 
Yoxham. She herself could not so far regain her composure as to 
live on as though no disruption had taken place. She knew that 
she was in disgrace, and the feeling was dreadful to her. The two 
ladies were civil, and tried to make the house pleasant, but they 
were not cordial as they had been hitherto. For one happy halcyon 
week,—for a day or two before the Earl had come, and for those 
bright days during which he had been with them,—-she had found 
herself to be really admitted into the inner circle as one of the 
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family. Mrs. Lovel had been altogether gracious with her. Minnie 
had been her darling littlefriend. Aunt Julia had been so far won as 
to be quite alive to the necessity of winning. The rector himself 
had never quite given way,—had never been so sure of his footing 
as to feel himself safe in abandoning all power of receding; but the 
effect of this had been to put the rector himself, rather than his 
guest, into the back ground. The servants had believed in her, and 
even Mrs. Grimes had spoken in her praise,—expressing an opinion 
that she was almost good enough for the young Earl. All Yoxham 
had known that the two young people were to be married, and all 
Yoxham had been satisfied. But now everything was wrong. The 
Earl had fled, and all Yoxham knew that everything was wrong. 
It was impossible that her position should be as it had been. 

There were consultations behind her back as to what should be 
done, of which,—though she heard no word of them,—she was 
aware. She went out daily in the carriage with Mrs. Lovel, but 
aunt Julia did not go with them. Aunt Julia on these occasions 
remained at home discussing the momentous affair with her brother. 
What should be done? There was a great dinner-party, specially 
convened to do honour to the Earl’s return, and not among them a 
single guest who had not heard that there was to be a marriage. 
The guests came to see, not only the Earl, but the Earl’s bride. 
When they arrived the Earl had flown. Mrs. Lovel expressed her 
deep sorrow that business of great importance had made it necessary 
that the Earl should go to London. Lady Anna was, of course, 
introduced to the strangers ; but it was evident to the merest tyro in 
such matters, that she was not introduced as wou!d have been a 
bride expectant. They had heard how charming she was, how all 
the Lovels had accepted her, how deeply was the Earl in love; and, 
lo, she sat in the house silent and almost unregarded. Of course, 
the story of the lawsuit, with such variations as rumour might give 
it, was known to them all. A twelvemonth ago,—nay, at a period less 
remote than that,—the two female claimants in Cumberland had 
always been spoken of in those parts as wretched, wicked, vulgar 
impostors. Then came the reaction. Lady Anna was the heiress, 
and Lady Anna was to be the Countess. It had flown about the 
country during the last ten days that there was no one like the Lady 
Anna. Now they came to sce her, and another reaction had set in. 
She was the Lady Anna they must suppose. All the Lovels, even 
the rector, so called her. Mrs. Lovel introduced her as Lady Anna 
Lovel, and the rector,—hating himself as he did so,—led her out 
to dinner though there was a baronet’s wife in the room,—the wife 
of a baronet who dated back from James I. She was the Lady 
Anna, and therefore the heiress ;—but it was clear to them all that 
there was to be no marriage. 
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“Then poor Lord Lovel will absolutely not have enough to starve 
upon,” said the baronet’s wife to the baronet, as soon as the carriage 
door had been shut upon them. 

What were they to do with her? The dinner party had taken 
place on a Wednesday,—the day after the Earl’s departure ; and on 
the Thursday aunt Julia wrote to her nephew thus :— 

‘** Yoxham Rectory, 3rd September. 

“My pear FrREpERIC, 

‘My brother wishes me to write to you and say that we are 
all here very uneasy about Lady Anna. We have only heard from 
her that the match which was contemplated is not to take place. 
Whether that be so from unwillingness on her part or yours we have 
never yet been told ;—but both to your aunt Jane and myself she 
speaks of it as though the decision were irrevocable. What had we 
better do? Ofcourse, it is our most anxious desire,—as it is our 
pleasure and our duty,—to arrange everything according to your 
wishes and welfare. Nothing can be of so much importance to any 
of us in this world as your position in it. If it is your wish that 
Lady Anna should remain here, of course she shall remain. But if, 
in truth, there is no longer any prospect of a marriage, will not her 
longer sojourn beneath your uncle’s roof be a trouble to all of us,— 
and especially to her? 

“ Your aunt Jane thinks that it may be only a lover’s quarrel. 
For myself, I feel sure that you would not have left us as you did, 
had it not been more than that. I think that you owe it to your 
uncle to write to me,—or to him, if you like it better,—and to give 
us some clue to the state of things. 

“ I must not conceal from you the fact that my brother has never 
felt convinced, as you do, that Lady Anna’s mother was, in truth, 
the Countess Lovel. At your request, and in compliance with the 
advice of the Solicitor-General, he has been willing to receive her 
here ; and, as she has been here, he has given her the rank which 
she claims. He took her out to dinner yesterday before Lady Fitz- 
warren,—which will never be forgiven should it turn out ultimately 
that the first wife was alive when the Earl married Anna’s mother. 
Of course, while here she must be treated as Lady Anna Lovel; but 
my brother does not wish to be forced so to do, if it be intended that 
any further doubt should be raised. In such case he desires to be 
free to hold his former opinion. Therefore pray write to us, and tell 
us what you wish to have done. I can assure you that we are at 
present very uncomfortable. 

‘** Believe me to be, 
“My dear Frederic, 
‘Your most affectionate aunt, 


“ Jun1a Loven.” 
VOL. XIV. N.S. 
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The Earl received this before his interview with Sir William, but 
left it unanswered till after he had seen that gentleman. Then he 
wrote as follows :— 


‘** Carlton Club, 5th September, 183—. 
“My pear Aunt Juris, 


“ Wili you tell my uncle that I think you had better get Lady 
Anna to stay at the rectory as long as possible. I'll let you know 
all about it very soon. Best love to aunt Jane. 
“T am, 
“ Your affectionate nephew, 
“ Loven.” 


This very short epistle was most unsatisfactory to the rector, but 
it was felt by them all that nothing could be done. With such an 
injunction before them, they could not give the girl a hint that they 
wished her to go. What uncle or what aunt, with such a nephew as 
Lord Lovel, so noble and so poor, could turn out an heiress with 
twenty thousand a year, as long as there was the slightest chance of 
a marriage? Not a doubt would have rankled in their minds had 
they been quite sure that she was the heiress. But, as it was, the 
Earl ought to have said more than he did say. 

“T cannot keep myself from feeling sometimes that Frederic does 
take liberties with me,” the rector said to his sister. But he sub- 
mitted. It was a part of the religion of the family,—and no little 
part,—that they should cling to their head and chief. What would 
the world have been to them if they could not talk with comfortable 
ease and grace of their nephew Frederic ? 

During this time Anna spoke more than once to Mrs. Lovel as to 
her going. “I have been a long time here,” she said, “and I’m 
sure that I am in Mr. Lovel’s way.” 

“Not in the least, my dear. If you are happy, pray stay with us.” 

This was before the arrival of the brief epistle-—when they were 
waiting to know whether they were to dismiss their guest from 
Yoxham, or to retain her. 

“ As for being happy, nobody can be happy, I think, till all this 
is settled. I will write to mamma, and tell her that I had better 
return to her. Mamma is all alone.” 

“T don’t know that I can advise, my dear; but as far as we are 
concerned, we shall be very glad if you can stay.” 

The brief epistle had not then arrived, and they were, in truth, 
anxious that she should go;—but one cannot tell one’s visitor to 
depart from one’s house without a downright rupture. Not even 
the rector himself dared to make such rupture, without express 
sanction from the Earl. 

Then Lady Anna, feeling that she must ask advice, wrote to her 
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mother. The Countess had answered her last letter with great 
severity, —that letter in which the daughter had declared that 
people ought not to be asked to marry for money. The Countess, whose 
whole life had made her stern and unbending, said very hard things 
to her child; had told her that she was ungrateful and disobedient, 
unmindful of her family, neglectful of her duty, and willing to 
sacrifice the prosperity and happiness of all belonging to her, for 
some girlish feeling of mere romance. The Countess was sure that 
her daughter would never forgive herself in after years, if she now 
allowed to pass by this golden opportunity of remedying all the evil 
that her father had done. ‘ You are simply asked to do that which 
every well-bred girl in England would be delighted to do,” wrote 
the Countess. 

“ Ah! she does not know,” said Lady Anna. 

But there had come upon her now a fear heavier and more awful 
than that which she entertained for her mother. Earl Lovel knew 
her secret, and Earl Lovel was to tell it to the Solicitor-General. She 
hardly doubted that it might as well be told to all the judges on the 
bench at once. Would it not be better that she should be married 
to Daniel Thwaite out of hand, and so be freed from the burden of 
any secret? The young lord had been thoroughly ashamed of her 
when she told it. Those aunts at Yoxham would hardly speak to 
her if they knew it. That lady before whom she had been made to 
walk out to dinner, would disdain to sit in the same room with her 
if she knew it. It must be known,—must be known to them all. 
But she need not remain there, beneath their eyes, while they 
learned it. Her mother must know it, and it would be better that 
she should tell her mother. She would tell her mother,—and request 
that she might have permission to return at once to the lodgings in 
Wyndham Street. So she wrote the following letter,—in which, as 


the reader will perceive, she could not even yet bring herself to tell 
her secret :-— 


‘‘Yoxham Rectory, Monday. 
“ My pear Mamma, 

“I want you to let me come home, because I think I 
have been here long enough. Lord Lovel has gone away, and 
though you are so very angry, it is better I should tell you that we 
are not any longer friends. Dear, dear, dearest mamma; I am so 
very unhappy that you should not be pleased with me. I would die 
to-morrow if I could make you happy. But it is all over now, and 
he would not do it even if I could say that it should be so. He has 
gone away, and is in London, and would tell you so himself if you 
would ask him. He despises me, as I always knew he would,—and so 
he has gone away. I don’t think anything of myself, because I knew 
it must beso ; but I am so very unhappy because you will be unhappy. 

T 2 
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“T don’t think they want to have me here any longer, and of 
course there is no reason why they should. They were very nice to 
me before all this happened, and they never say anything ill- 
natured to me now. Sut it is very different, and there cannot 
be any good in remaining. You are all alone, and I think you ° 
would be glad to see your poor Anna, even though you are so angry 
with her. Pray let me come home. I could start very well on 
Friday, and I think I will do so, unless I hear from you to the con- 
trary. I can take my place by the coach, and go away at twelve 
e’clock from York, and be at that place in London on Saturday at 
eleven. I must take my place on Thursday. I have plenty of 
money, as I have not spent any since I have been here. Of course 
Sarah will come with me. She is not nearly so nice since she knew 
that Lord Lovel was to go away. 

«‘ Dear mamma, I do love you so much. 

“ Your most affectionate daughter, 
“« ANNA.” 


It was not wilfully that the poor girl gave her mother no oppor- 
tunity of answering her before she had taken her place by the coach. 
On Thursday morning the place had to be taken, and on Thursday 
evening she got her mother’s letter. By the same post came the 
Earl’s letter to his aunt, desiring that Lady Anna might, if possible, 
be kept at Yoxham. The places were taken, and it was impossible. 

“I don’t see why you should go,” said aunt Julia, who clearly 
perceived that her nephew had been instigated to pursue the 
marriage scheme since he had been in town. Lady Anna urged 
that the money had been paid for two places by the coach. “My 
hrother could arrange that, I do not doubt,” said aunt Julia. But 
the Countess now expected her daughter, and Lady Anna stuck to 
her resolve. Her mother’s letter had not been propitious to the 
movement. If the places were taken, of course she must come. So 
said the Countess. It was not simply that the money should not be 
lost, but that the people at Yoxham must not be allowed to think 
that her daughter was over anxious to stay. ‘ Does your mamma 
want to have you back?” asked aunt Julia. Lady Anna would 


not say that her mother wanted her back, but simply pleaded again 
that the places had been taken. 


When the morning came for her departure, the carriage was 
ordered to take her into York, and the question arose as to who 
should go with her. It was incumbent on the rector, who held an 
honorary stall in the cathedral, to be with the dean and his brother 
prebendaries on that day, and the use of his own carriage would be 
* convenient to him. 

“T think I'll have the gig,” said the rector. 
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“My dear Charles,” pleaded his sister, “surely that will be 
foolish. She can’t hurt you.” 

*‘T don’t know that,” said the rector. ‘I think she has hurt me 
very much already. I shouldn’t know how to talk to her.” 

‘“‘You'may be sure that Frederic means to go on with it,” said 
Mrs. Lovel. 

‘Tt would have been better for Frederic if he had never seen her,” 
said the rector; “and I’m sure it would have been better for me.” 

But he consented at last, and he himself handed Lady Anna into 
the carriage. Mrs. Lovel accompanied them, but Lady Julia made 
her farewells in the rectory drawing-room. She managed to get the 
girl to herself for a moment or two, and thus she spoke to her. “I 
need not tell you that, for yourself, my dear, I like you very much.” 

“Oh, thank you, Miss Lovel.” 

“T have heartily wished that you might be our Frederic’s wife.” 

“Tt can never be,” said Lady Anna. 

““T won’t give up all hope. I don’t pretend to understand what 
there is amiss between you and Frederic, but I won’t give it up. If 
it is to be so, I hope that you and.I may be loving friends till I die. 
Give me a kiss, my dear.” Lady Anna, whose eyes were suffused 
with tears, threw herself into the arms of the elder lady and em- 
braced her. - 

Mrs. Lovel also kissed her, and bade God bless her as she parted 
from her at the coach door; but the rector was less demonstrative. 
“T hope you will have a pleasant journey,” he said, taking off his 
clerical hat. 

“Let it go as it may,” said Mrs. Lovel, as she walked into the 
close with her husband, “ you may take my word, she’s a good girl.” 

“‘T’m afraid she’s sly,” said the rector. 


“‘She’s no more sly than I am,” said Mrs. Lovel, wko herself was 
by no means sly. 


CHAPTER XX. 
LADY ANNA’S RECEPTION. 


Tur Countess went into the City to meet her daughter at the Sara- 
cen’s Head, whither the York coach used to run, and received her 
almost in silence. “Oh, mamma, dear mamma,” said Lady Anna, 
“T am so glad to be back with you again.” Sarah, the lady’s-maid, 
was there, useless, officious, and long-eared. The Countess said 
almost nothing ; she submitted to be kissed, and she asked after the, 


luggage. At that time she had heard the whole story about Daniel’ 
Thwaite. 
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The Solicitor-General had disregarded altogether his client’s 
injunctions as to secrecy. He had felt that in a matter of so great 
importance it behoved him to look to his client’s interests, rather 
than his client’s instructions. This promise of a marriage with the 
tailor’s son must be annihilated. On behalf of the whole Lovel 
family it was his duty, as he thought, to sce that this should be 
effected, if possible,—and as quickly as possible. This was his duty, 
not only as a lawyer employed in a particular case, but as a man 
who would be bound to prevent any great evil which he saw looming 
in the future. In his view of the case the marriage of Lady Anna 
Lovel, with a colossal fortune, to Daniel Thwaite the tailor, would 
be a grievous injury to the social world of his country,—and it was 
one of those evils which may probably be intercepted by due and 
discreet precautions. No doubt the tailor wanted money. The man 
was entitled to some considerable reward for all that he had done 
and all that he had suffered in the cause. But Sir William could 
not himself propose the reward. He could not chaffer for terms 
with the tailor. He could not be seen in that matter. But having 
heard the secret from the Earl, he thought that he could get the 
work done. So he sent for Mr. Flick, the attorney, and told Mr. 
Flick all that he knew. ‘“ Gone and engaged herself to the tailor!” 
said Mr. Flick, holding up both his hands. Then Sir William took 
Lady Anna’s part. After all, such an engagement was not,—as he 
thought,—unnatural. It had been made while she was very young, 
when she knew no other man of her own age in life, when she was 
greatly indebted to this man, when she had had no opportunity of 
measuring a young tailor against a young lord. She had done it 
probably in gratitude ;—-so said Sir William ;—and now clung to it 
from good faith rather than affectation. Neither was he severe upon 
the tailor. He was a man especially given to make excuses for poor 
weak, erring, unlearned mortals, ignorant of the law,—unless when 
a witness attempted to be impervious;—and now he made excuses for 
Daniel Thwaite. The man might have done so much worse than he 
was doing. There seemed already to be a noble reliance on himself 
in his conduct. Lord Lovel thought that there had been no cor- 
respondence while the young lady had been at Yoxham. There 
might have been, but had not been, a clandestine marriage. Other 
reasons he gave why Daniel Thwaite should not be regarded as alto- 
gether villanous. But, nevertheless, the tailor must not be allowed 
to carry off the prize. The prize was too great for him. What must 
be done? Sir William condescended to ask Mr. Flick what he 
thought ought to be done. “No doubt we should be very much 
guided by you, Mr. Solicitor,”’ said Mr. Flick. 

“One thing is, I think, plain, Mr. Flick. You must see the 
Countess and tell her, or get Mr. Goffe to do so. It is clear that she 
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has been kept in the dark between them. At present they are all 
living together in the same house. She had better leave the place 
and go elsewhere. They should be kept apart, and the girl, if 
necessary, should be carried abroad.” 

“I take it there is a difficulty about money, Mr. Solicitor.” 

“ There ought to be none,—and I will take it upon myself to say 
that there need be none. It is a case in which the court will 
willingly allow money out of the income of the property. The 
thing is so large that there should be no grudging of money for need- 
ful purposes. Seeing what prima facie claims these ladies have, 
they are bound to allow them to live decently, in accordance with 
their alleged rank, till the case is settled. No doubt she is the 
heiress.” 

“ You feel quite sure, Sir William ?” 

“‘T do ;—though, as I have said before, it is a case of feeling sure, 
and not being sure. Had that Italian woman been really the widow, 
somebody would have brought her case forward more loudly.” 

“ But if the other Italian woman who died was the wife?” 

“ You would have found it out when you were there. Somebody 
from the country would have come to us with evidence, knowing 
how much we could afford to pay for it. Mind you, the matter has 
been tried before, in another shape. The old Earl was indicted for 
bigamy and acquitted. We are bound to regard that young woman 
as Lady Anna Lovel, and we are bound to regard her and her 
mother conjointly as co-heiresses, in different degrees, to all the 
personal property which the old Earl left behind him. We can’t with 
safety take any other view. There will still be difficulties in their 
way ;—and very serious difficulties, were she to marry this tailor; 
but, between you and me, he would eventually get the money. 
Perhaps, Mr. Flick, you had better see him. You would know how 
to get at his views without compromising anybody. But, in the 
first place, let the Countess know everything. After what has been 
done, you won’t have any difficulty in meeting Mr. Goffe.” 

Mr. Flick had no difficulty in seeing Mr. Goffe,—though he felt 
that there would be very much difficulty in seeing Mr. Daniel 
Thwaite. He did tell Mr. Goffe the story of the wicked tailor,— 
by no means making those excuses which the Solicitor-General had 
made for the man’s presumptuous covetousness. “I knew the 
trouble we should have with that man,” said Mr. Goffe, who had 
always disliked the Thwaites. Then Mr. Flick went on to say that 
Mr. Goffe had better tell the Countess,—and Mr. Goffe on this 
point agreed with his adversary. Two or three days after that, 
but subsequently to the date of the last letter which the mother 
had written to her daughter, Lady Lovel was told that Lady Anna 
was engaged to marry Mr. Daniel Thwaite. 
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She had suspected how it might be; her heart had for the last 
month been heavy with the dread of this great calamity; she had 
made her plans with the view of keeping the two apart; she had 
asked her daughter questions founded on this very fear ;—and yet 
she could not fora while be brought to believe it. How did Mr. 
Goffe know? Mr. Goffe had heard it from Mr. Flick, who had 
heard it from Sir William Patterson; to whom the tale had been 
told by Lord Lovel. “And who told Lord Lovel?” said the 
Countess flashing up in anger. 

“No doubt Lady Anna did so,” said the ene: But in spite 
of her indignation she could retain her doubts. The attorney, how- 
ever, was certain. ‘ There could be no hope but that it was so.” 
She still pretended not to believe it, though fully intending to 
take all due precautions in the matter. Since Mr. Goffe thought 
that it would be prudent, she would remove to other lodgings. She 
would think of that plan of going abroad. She would be on her 
guard, she said. But she would not admit it to be possible that 
- Lady Anna Lovel, the daughter of Earl Lovel, her daughter, should 
have so far disgraced herself. 

But she did believe it. Her heart had in truth told her that it 
was true at the first word the lawyer had spoken to her. How 
blind she must have been not to have known it! How grossly 
stupid not to have understood those asseverations from the girl, that 
the marriage with her cousin was impossible. Her child had not 
only deceived her, but had possessed cunning enough to maintain 
her deception. It must have been going on for at least the last 
twelvemonth, and she, the while, had been kept in the dark by the 
mancuvres of a simple girl! And then she thought of the depth of 
the degradation which was prepared for her. Had she passed 
twenty years of unintermittent combat for this,—that when all had 
been done, when at last sticcess was won, when the rank and wealth 
of her child had been made positively secure before the world, when 
she was about to see the unquestioned coronet of a Countess placed 
upon her child’s brow,—all should be destroyed through a passion 
so mean as this! Would it not have been better to have died in 
poverty and obscurity,—while there were yet doubts,—before any 
assured disgrace had rested on her? But, oh! to have proved that 
she was a Countess, and her child the heiress of an Earl, in order 
that the Lady Anna Lovel might become the wife of Daniel 
Thwaite, the tailor ! 

She made many resolutions ; but the first was this, that she would 
never smile upon the giri again till this baseness should have been 
abandoned. She loved her girl as only mothers do love. More 
devoted than the pelican, she would have given her heart’s blood,— 
had given all her life,—not only to nurture, but to aggrandize her 
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child. The establishment of her own position, her own honour, her 
own name, was to her but the incidental result of her daughter’s 
emblazonment in the world. The child which she had borne to Earl 
Lovel, and which the father had stigmatised as a bastard, should by 
her means be known as the Lady Anna, the heiress of that father’s 
wealth,—the wealthiest, the fairest, the most noble of England’s 
daughters. Then there had come the sweet idea that this high- 
born heiress of the Lovels, should herself become Countess Lovel, 
and the mother had risen higher in her delighted pride. It had all 
been for her child! Had she not loved as a mother, and with all a 
mother’s tenderness? And for what? 

She would love still, but she would never again be tender till her 
daughter should have repudiated her base,—her monstrous engage- 
ment. She bound up all her faculties to harshness, and a stern 
resolution. Her daughter had been deceitful, and she would now 
be ruthless. There might be suffering, but had not she suffered ? 
There might be sorrow, but had not she sorrowed? There might 
be a contest, but had not she ever been contesting? Sooner than 
that the tailor should reap the fruit of her labours,—labours which 
had been commenced when she first gave herself in marriage to that 
dark, dreadful man,—sooner than that her child should make 
ignoble the blood which it had cost her so much to ennoble, she 
would do deeds which should make even the wickedness of her 
husband child’s play in the world’s esteem. It was in this mood of 
mind that she went to meet her daughter at the Saracen’s Head. 

She had taken fresh lodgings very suddenly,—in Keppel Street, 
near Russell Square, a long way from Wyndham Street. She had 
asked Mr. Goffe to recommend her a place, and he had sent her to 
en old lady with whom he himself had lodged in his bachelor’s 
days. Keppel Street cannot be called fashionable, and Russell 
Square is not much affected by the nobility. Nevertheless the 
house was superior in all qualifications to that which she was now 
_ leaving, and the rent was considerably higher. But the affairs of 
the Countess in regard to money were in the ascendant; and Mr. 
Goffe did not scruple to take for her a “ genteel” suite of drawing- 
rooms,—two rooms with folding-doors, that is,—with the bedrooms 
above, first-class lodging-house attendance, and a garret for the 
lady’s-maid. ‘And then it will be quite close to Mrs. Bluestone,” 
said Mr. Goffe, who knew of that intimacy. 

The drive in a glass coach home from the coach-yard to Keppel 
Street was horrible to Lady Anna. Nota word was spoken, as Sarah, 
the lady’s-maid, sat with them in the carriage. Once or twice the 
poor girl tried to get hold of her mother’s hand, in order that she 
might entice something of a caress, But the Countess would admit 
of no such softness, and at last withdrew her hand roughly. “Oh 
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mamma!” said Lady Anna, unable to suppress her dismay. But 
the Countess said never a word. Sarah, the lady’s-maid, began 
to think that there must be a second lover. ‘Is this Wyndham 
Street ?” said Lady Anna when the coach stopped. 

“No, my dear ;—this is not Wyndham Street. I have taken 
another abode. This is where we are to live. If you will get out I 
will follow you, and Sarah will look to the luggage.” Then the 
daughter entered the house, and met the old woman curtseying to 
her. She at once felt that she had been removed from contact with 
Daniel Thwaite, and was sure that her mother knew her story. 
«That is your room,” said her mother. ‘ You had better get your 
things off. Are you tired?” 

“Oh! so tired!”’ and Lady Anna burst into tears. 

“ What will you have?” 

“Oh, nothing! I think I will go to bed, mamma. Why are you 
unkind to me? Dotellme. Anything is better than that you should 
be unkind.” 

* Anna,—have not you been unkind to me?” 

“Never, mamma ;—never. I have never meant to be unkind. I 
love you better than all the world. I have never been unkind. 
But, you ;—Oh, mamma, if you look at me like that, I shall die.” 


“Ts it true that you have promised that you would be the wife of 
Mr. Daniel Thwaite F” 


“Mamma!” 


“Ts it true? Iwill be open with you. Mr. Goffe tells me that 
you have refused Lord Lovel, telling him that you must do so 
because you were engaged to Mr. Daniel Thwaite. Is that true?” 

“ Yes, mamma ;—it is true.” 


« And you have given your word to that man?” 

“T have, mamma.” 

«‘ And yet you told me that there was no one else when I spoke to 
you of Lord Lovel? You lied tome?” The girl sat confounded, 
astounded, without power of utterance. She had travelled from 
York to London, inside one of those awful vehicles of which we 
used to be so proud when we talked of our stage coaches. She was 
thoroughly weary and worn out. She had not breakfasted that 
morning, and was sick and ill at ease, not only in heart, but in body 
also. Of course it wasso. Her mother knew that it was so. But 
this was no time for fond compassion. It would be better, far 
better that she should die than that she should not be compelled to 
abandon this grovelling abasement. ‘Then you lied to me?” 
repeated the Countess still standing over her. 

“Oh, mamma, you mean to kill me.” 

“T would sooner die here, at your feet, this moment, and know 
that you must follow me within an hour, than see you married to 
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such a one as that. You shall never marry him. Though I went 
into court myself and swore that I was that lord’s mistress,—that I 
knew it when I went to him,—that you were born a brat beyond 
the law, that I had lived a life of perjury, I would prevent such 
greater disgrace as this. It shall never be. I will take you away 
where he shall never hear of you. As to the money, it shall go to 
the winds, so that he shall never touch it. Do you think that it is 
you that he cares for? He has heard of all this wealth,—and you 
are but the bait upon his hook to catch it.” 

“ You do not know him, mamma.” 

“Will you tell me of him, that I do not know him; impudent 
slut! Did I not know him before you were born? Have I not 
known him all through? Will you give me your word of honour 
that you will never see him again?” Lady Anna tried to think, 
but her mind would not act forher. Everything was turning round, 
and she became giddy and threw herself on the bed. ‘‘ Answer me, 
Anna. Will you give me your word of honour that you will never 
see him again ?”’ 

She might still have said yes. She felt that enough of speech 
was left to her for so small an effort,—and she knew that if she did 
so the agony of the moment would pass away from her. With 
that one word spoken her mother would be kind to her, and would 


wait upon her; would bring her tea, and would sit by her bedside, 
and caress her. But she too was a Lovel, and she was, moreover, 
the daughter of her who once had been Josephine Murray. 

“ T cannot say that, mamma,” she said, “‘ because I have promised.” 


Her mother dashed from the room, and she was left alone upon 
the bed. 


AntTHONY TROLLOPE. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Memoirs and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by HER DAUGHTER. 2 vols. 
King & Co. 1873. 


SARA COLERIDGE, the youngest child of the poet, was born in 1802. Before 
she was twenty she published a translation, in three octayo volumes, of the 
Latin ‘‘ Account of the Abipones of Paraguay,” by the missionary Dobrizhoffer, 
mentioned in her uncle Southey’s ‘‘Tale of Paraguay.” In 1829 she married 
her cousin, Henry Nelson Coleridge, and in 1833 the letters which form the 
bulk of these volumes begin, and are continued till within a few months of 
her death, in 1852. She was in the habit of deprecating the name of a 
‘*woman of letters,” though, besides her juvenile exploits, she was the author 
of ‘‘ Phantasmion,” a poetical little fairy tale, ‘‘ Pretty Lessons,” educational 
rhymes written for her son, and the ‘‘ Essay on Rationalism” appended to the 
fifth edition of Coicridge’s ‘‘ Aids to Reflection;” her correspondence shows 
the justice of the protest, for these were all more or less occasional compo- 
sitions that by no means represent either the extent or quality of her powers 
of mind. The letters are those of a most accomplished woman, using the 
word in the widest sense it will bear, to indicate a perfectly finished culture, 
and the power, more rare and valuable than is generally understood, of appro- 
priating, of possessing the best and various conclusions of learning and taste, 
without being carried away by them into a rivalry of production, or being 
tempted to use them as tools in the ephemeral interests of the day. The 
chief subjects discussed in the letters are poetry, theology, the loss of friends, 
and the education of her children; the literary criticisms in the first few 
sections have less originality than the later ones, which, besides their refined 
and accurate insight, are marked by the true literary tact which leaves unsaid all 
that, though true, is yet not worth saying, because every cultivated reader may 
be supposed to have taken it for granted. The independence of her judgment 
is the more striking, because the overpowering influence of the great men 
under whose shadow she grew up, left little room for original development. 
Wordsworth, in his prime, formed her taste in poetry and morals, and she was 
never quite reconciled to the falling off in his later productions, while in 
religious philosophy she was simply her father’s most consistent and intelligent 
disciple. But she had made their opinions so entirely her own by sympathetic 
study, as to wield them with nearly the same freedom and confidence as if 
they had not been borrowed. Perhaps the fairest way to appreciate the letters 
on general topics is to compare them with good magazine writing, over which 
they have the obvious adyantage that they contain no opinions put forward 
for effect or to fill the paper, but only such as the writer, a good judge, 
thought interesting in themselves, or else likely to interest a correspondent 
merely because she held them. Her style is uniformly good, and sometimes 
excellent. We have no space for quotation, and for specimens of the indepen- 
dence already alluded to we must be content to refer to her remarks on the 
dangers of partizanship, apropos of the Tractarian movement (vol. i. 224), on 
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acommon foible of reviewers (i., 156), on Irish affairs (ii., 245), to her appre- 
ciation (before Ruskin had written) of Turner's veracity (i., 324), and to 
avery liberal sentiment, the counterpart of which appeared five years later 
in Mr. Mill’s article on Coleridge: ‘It is the duty of Conservatives,” his 
daughter wrote in 1835, ‘‘ to wish that their opponents’ cause may be the just 
one, for in all human probability it will be successful.” Of the many letters 
on theological subjects the interest is rapidly becoming historical: the Oxford 
movement, Mr. Maurice’s first work, the Gorham and Hampden contro- 
versies, and the papal aggression, are noticed in their turn and judged 
by “‘ Esteesian” (S. T. C.) canons, and in 1850 the spread of direct infidelity is 
signalised as the danger of the future. The theory of the ‘Essay on 
Rationalism,” that the understanding has an important and indispensable 
share in producing religious convictions, and that belief is the work of all the 
faculties united,—is kept in the background in the letters, as likely to be 
a stumbling-block to the weaker brethren; but there can be little doubt that 
the religious philosophy of Coleridge, and still more of his daughter, owed 
whatever charm it has to the fact that both reason, fancy, and devotion had 
a share in its composition. Mrs. Coleridge remarked, on the occasion of some 
Evangelical Memoir, that she distrusted the sincerity of people whose own 
writings gave the impression of a faultless character; the nearest approach 
to an imperfection of which the letters give a hint, is a slight tendency to 
asort of intellectual quietism, and even this may be amply accounted for by 
frail health and the effect of domestic losses. The Editor has done her work 
with taste and discretion: we should certainly have been sorry to miss the 


charming glimpses of the writer’s son (who died in early manhood) as baby, 
child, boy, and Newcastle scholar, and the most judiciously fond mother- 
tutor with whom he used to read Aristophanes and Pindar. 


In the Morning Land, or the Law of the Origin and Transformation of Christianity. 
By J. 8S. Stuart GLENNIE, M.A. Longmans. 1873, 


Tuts is the first volume of a new Philosophy of History, which is to explain 
as well as to supersede the hypotheses of Christianity. The author begins by 
criticising preceding attempts in the same direction, and has little difficulty 
in showing various so-called historical laws to be only empirical generalisations; 
there is much to be said for his definition of the intellectual revolution of the 
present day as ‘‘a change in men’s notions of the causes of change,” and the 
theory of this change, as a substitution of the idea of mutual for that of one- 
sided determination, would be comparatively unobjectionable if it were not 
put forward as the long-sought ultimate law of history. But the author, like 
many of his predecessors, seems to make the mistake of supposing that the real 
laws of human development, if they are ever discovered, will necessarily supply 
answers to the questions asked beforehand; as long as a problem remains 
unsolved, it is doubtful whether it has been correctly stated, and Mr. Stuart 
Glennie’s solution is even less satisfactory than his statement. The book 
contains many sound apergus, which it is disappointing to find in company 
with attempts at construction that are both vague and visionary. The 
foundations of the philosophy are the reconciliation of Hegel and Comte by 
a development of Hume, but the principles laid down, though at the first 
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glance they look almost unintelligibly profound, generally prove, on exami- 
nation, to be only familiar truths laboriously rediscovered, and rather awkwardly 
expressed. The case is worse when we come to the historical verifications of 
the theory, each chapter of which has an epilogue stating in the neighbourhood 
of what great historical monument of eastern faith it was composed. The 
author speaks frequently of induction, yet his treatment of the ‘‘ Origin of 
the Myths of Naturianism,” is almost exclusively d@ prior’, and it is obvious 
that an account of the ‘Christian Development of Religion” can have little 
historical value in which, time and space notwithstanding, ‘‘ Messiahism, the 
Osiris Myth, and Jesus’ are disposed of in the same subsection. We should 
look more hopefully for the promised continuation of the work if the writer 
were to bear in mind that most ultimate laws are concerned with simple facts, 
and that the facts of history are always composite. 


The Pilgrimage of the Tiber, from its Mouth to its Source. By WiLL1AM Davies. 
Sampson Low. 1873. 


Tue few pages which Mr. Davies has devoted to his ostensible subject are not 
without interest, for there is a fascination in the idea of tracking any river 
to its source, much more one so illustrious and so little frequented as the 
Tiber. But unfortunately the Tiber, and the quaint little towns, out of the 
ordinary tourist’s road, which lie along its course, take up but a very small 
part of a rather large volume, otherwise occupied with historical compilation 
not much more accurate or recondite than that of ordinary guide-books. Some 


of the extracts from local chronicles, and a chapter on the popular songs of the 
Tiberine district mitigate the dulness of what must, on the whole, be called 
an unsuccessful piece of bookmaking. Some of the illustrations are very 
pleasant. 


The African Sketch-Book. By Wixwoop READE. 2 Vols. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1873. 


A GREAT part of the interest of these volumes is owing to the fact that between 
the author’s two visits to Africa in 1862-3 and 1868-9, and since the last, he 
has been engaged in comparing his own experience with the conclusions of 
recent writers of authority on anthropology, early states of society, and kindred 
subjects. We meet with a good many reflections, such as do not generally 
occur to African travellers,—at least in Africa,—and might therefore be open 
to suspicion as quasi-literary afterthoughts, if it were not for their general 
consistency and agreement with the sketches of native life in the various 
districts described. The writer repays his obligations to Mr. Tylor and Mr. 
Darwin by supporting their theories by facts of which he would not perhaps 
haye seen the significance without their assistance. Mr. Reade did not pene- 
trate far into Senegambia, or the Gaboon, and the first volume has no geogra- 
phical exploration of any importance to record; but in calling attention to the 
activity and importance of a sort of second-hand Moslem civilisation in the 
Soudan, he touches on a subject which occupies perhaps unduly little space in 
African literature ; and countries that are well known, geographically speaking, 
are really the only ones in which the traveller can make himself sufficiently 
at home to study the customs, religion, &c., of the natives to any profit; an 
accident, for instance, showed Mr. Reade the operation of the forest laws of the 
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Gaboon. ‘‘Some elephants had been enclosed by a clan or family of Fans on 
Mpongwe land... . The affair had thus been brought about. Some Fan 
hunters, having found that three elephants frequented this part of the forest, 
paid some money to the Mpongwe owners of the land, built their nghal, and 
succeeded in enclosing the elephants.” Both in this district and on the Niger, 
the principle of tribal responsibility is carried very far; but perhaps the most 
hopeful point about native negro civilisation is the existence of a sort of inter- 
tribal police, which, though at present showing itself chiefly in the form of an 
alliance against traders and travellers, is a sign that the power of organised 
combination out of which nationalities are developed is not entirely wanting. 
It is the rule, for instance, for every chief to levy black-mail on the caravans 
that pass through his territory, but the unwritten law of Africa forbids any 
one chief to complete the work of plunder so as to leave no spoil for those 
residing higher up the road. Breach of this etiquette is punished by a combi- 
nation of all the tribes so defrauded of their natural dues. The relative 
importance of commerce and war, and a certain ferocity without malice that 
might almost be called chivalrous, appear in some of Mr. Reade’s pages like a 
rude caricature of medizeval Europe. His triumphant arrival at the waters of 
the Joliba was sung bya Yellee minstrel (the hereditary race of jongleurs), 
whose other themes were ‘‘ love and war, the beauty of women, and the valour 
of men.” This expedition, from the coast of Sierra Leone to the upper waters 
of the Niger beyond Falaba, and to the gold country of Bouré, was successful 
at last; and though he did not actually reach the source of the Niger, he 
approached nearer it than Major Laing had done half a century before, and, 
what is still more practically useful, his passage opened up a new road for 
peaceful intercourse with the interior. His ingenuous description of the ardour 
for immortality which first sent him to Africa, and now condemns him to write 
books about it, does not lack pathos ; but it may be doubted whether the favour 
of a heartless public is to be secured by pathetic appeals. In his extreme 
desire to be readable, he has devoted nearly half his space to stories more or 
less illustrative of African life—if in nothing else, of the dulness which made 
their composition an amusement. Two of them, ‘“‘ Ananga” and ‘‘ The Story 
of Solima,” have perhaps enough of the local colour to entitle them to a place 
in a sketch-book ; but the others might have been dispensed with. 


Political Essays. By J. E. Catrnes. Macmillan. 1873. 


BestpEs the essays on the American War, International Law, Army Reform, 
and other topics of occasional interest, previously published in this Review 
and elsewhere, Professor Cairnes has given us in this volume a series of 
“Fragments on Ireland,” which, their modest title notwithstanding, give a 
more complete and continuous view of the social history of Ireland during the 
present century than many finished works. The last paper, which is also new, 
“On the Present Position of the Irish University Question,” advocates the 
maintenance of rival universities, and is not very strongly opposed even to 
concurrent endowment. 


Historical Sketches. By Joun H. NEwMAN. Vol. III. Pickering. 1878. 


Ir there is any Catholicity in literature, these sketches, in some ways the most 
attractive of the series, will be very widely read and enjoyed. S. Basil, 
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S. Gregory of Nazianzus, S. Anthony, 8. Martin, S. Chrysostom, the blessed 
Theodoret, and S. Cyril, are all historical personages with whose words and 
works it is well to be acquainted; and the learned writer tells their several 
stories with the concise ease that comes of mastery. But the instructive sub- 
stance of the essays is, it must be acknowledged, their least charm. What we 
really admire is the intellectual adroitness displayed in every page, the author’s 
power of fencing with weapons that seem all blade, and yet never cut his own 
faith or piety; the Macchiavellian art with which he makes the nineteenth 
century serve as a foil to the fourth, balancing with ironical earnestness the 
prose of one against the poetry of the other, and generally—perhaps chiefly— 
his skill in firing a double-barrelled sarcasm, that hits two marks at once. These 
polemical graces make his accounts of small ecclesiastical squabbles, or strange 
miracles wrought by stranger saints, not only interesting, but intensely amus- 
ing; while his polemic is never really dishonest or uncandid, because the merits 
which he unearths in such people as 8. Anthony or S. Simeon Stylites have a 
degree of historical reality which an unimaginative age fails to see unless they 
are put before it ready idealised. It is a real help to the understanding of 
some phases of religious thought to know how Dr. Newman finds it possible to 
conceive that the blessed Theodoret may have found it possible, without prejudice 
to his sanity, to cultivate a special devotion to 8. Simeon of the Pillar ; and we 
may trust his interpretation of S. Simeon himself without much reserve, for his 
respect for the saints is far from uncritical. After endeavouring with much 
earnestness to discover wherein S. Cyril’s sanctity can have consisted, he con- 
cludes that we really know no harm of the last thirteen years of his life, so 
that it may charitably be hoped they were spent in meriting ecclesiastical 
honours. Not that Dr. Newman is always sarcastic. The introductory part of 
the essay on S. Chrysostom is a very beautiful description of the spirit of 
biography, and his insight is at least as keen when he is dwelling affectionately 
on Basil or Benedict, as when he is holding up the Anglican Establishment 
and modern civilisation to scorn. The essay on 8. Benedict and his order was 
to have been followed by one on the Dominicans and another on the Jesuits, 
the three great teaching orders of the Church, of which the first, according to 
Dr. Newman (who notices the coincidence with ‘‘ a somewhat popular notion of 
the day’’), represents the ancient intellect, or the element of poetry; the second, 
the scientific (alias, the scholastic) or mediseval; and the third, the practical or 
modern temper. The incurious, dreamy industry of the Benedictine mis- 
sionaries, and other monks of the period, is characterised in very choice 
language. 
EpiTH Srmcox. 





